Some Considerations In Painting 
the maintenance and 
service areas 


The commercial vs. the 
hospital laundry 


Some new law suits affecting 
hospitals 


Jessie J. Turnbull, Superintendent, 
Elizabeth Steel Magee hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Hospital Topics’ Personal- 
ity of the Month. See Page 13. 


Bristol’s Crystalline Sodium Penicillin G 


in 100,000, 200,000 and 500,000 unit 


20 cc. vials needs no refrigeration in stor- 


age. Solutions are readily made in small 


amounts of sterile, distilled, pyrogen-free 


water, in sterile, physiologic salt solution, 


or sterile 5 per cent dextrose solution. 


These solutions must be refrigerated and 


must be used within three days. 


LABORATORIES INC. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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“physiologic short cut is 
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. oparing the need 


‘(Parenteral) Amino acids find their greatest usefulness preoperatively and 
postoperatively in the treatment of patients with gastro-intestinal disease.’’2 


“Complete parenteral feeding has the advantage of producing complete 
gastro-intestinal rest, equal if not superior to that induced by morphine.’’3 


PARENAMINE 


PARENTERAL AMINO ACIDS 


PARENAMINE is a 15 per cent sterile solution of all 
the amino acids known to be essential for humans, 
derived by acid hydrolysis from casein and fortified 
with dl-tryptophane. 


PARENTERALLY ADMINISTERED, Parenamine re- 
plenishes depleted protein reserves, compensates for 
‘the increased loss of nitrogen which accompanies 
surgical trauma, 3, 4 restores and maintains positive 
nitrogen balance while resting the gastro- intestinal 
tract, prevents gastro-intestinal edema, enhances 
wound healing and shortens convalescence. 


FOR USE alone or as a supplement to high protein 
diets and/or tube feedings to provide the nitrogen 
essential for normal cell function and tissue repair. 
Particularly indicated in preoperative and postopera- 
tive management, gastro-intestinal obstruction, exten- 
sive burns, etc. 


ADMINISTER diluted with three or four parts of 5 
per cent dextrose or sterile, pyrogen-free distilled 
water, isotonic saline, or Ringer's solution. 


SUPPLIED AS Solution 15%, bottles of 100 cc. 


1, Editorial: J. A. M. A., 121:346, 1943. 

2. Nadal, J. W.: Northwest Med., 46:444, 1947. 

3. Sprinz, H.: Med. Clin. North America, 30: 363, 1946. 

4. Brunschwig, A., Clark, D. E., and Corbin, N.: Mil. Surgeon, 92:413, 1943. 
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The businesses formerly conducted by Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc. and Frederick Stearns & 
Company aré now owned by Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 
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Mounted... 


and featuring the hydraulic lift system 
formerly available only with “American 


Operating Tables.” 


INCORPORATES AN “AMERICAN” 
ENGINEERED INNOVATION 


A new universal type socket, operat- 
ing by one master control, permits for 
the first time on any surgical or ob- 
stetrical table both INWARD as well 
as outward lateral adjustment. of the 
leg-holder post. Leg-holding may now 
be attained by the fastest, simplest 
and most precise method known. 


Model 500 features HEAD-END CONTROL throughout 


. . . including lowering and withdrawing of Foot Section of table-top by 
‘CRANK CONTROL —the crank handles being conveniently placed on both 


ALTERNATE MODEL 400-B 
bene From a sitting or standing position, the anesthetist or nurse at head end 


and hydraulic lift system, offers all other of Table is able to maintain finger-tip control of (1) Hydraulic lift system 
time-saving conveniences of Model 500. 

Also features the CRANK OPERATED (2) Head and body sections (3) Recessable foot section (4) Ether neem 
FOOT SECTION that may be conveniently | and shoulder braces (5) Trendelenberg angles (6) Floor locks operating 


controlled by nurse from either side of imultaneously by a single foot pedal. 
Table at head end. ox dows. 


WRITE TODAY for complete information 


AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS. OF SURGICAL STERILIZERS, TABLES AND omg 
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SIMPLIFY URINALYSIS 


NO TEST TUBES - NO MEASURING 
NO BOILING 


Diabetics welcome “Spot Tests” (ready to use dry 
reagents), because of the ease and simplicity in 
using. No test tubes, no boiling, no measuring; just 
a little powder, a little urine—color reaction occurs 
at once if sugar or acetone is present. 


GCalatest 


POR DETECTION OF SUGAR IN THE URINE 


celone Tost (DENCO) 


FOR DETECTION OF ACETONE IN THE URINE 


SAME SIMPLE TECHNIQUE FOR BOTH 


COLOR REACTION IMMEDIATELY 


A carrying case containing one vial of Ace- 
tone Test (Denco) and one vial of Galatest 
is now available. This is very convenient 
for the medical bag or for the diabetic pa- 
tient. The case also contains a medicine 
dropper and a Galatest color chart. This 
handy kit or refills of Acetone Test (Denco) 
and Galatest are obtainable at all prescrip- 
tion pharmacies and surgical supply houses. 


Accepted for Advertising in the Journal of the A.M.A. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


163 ‘New York 13, N.Y. 
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is... “therapeutically highly effective and 

hence of value in syphilotherapy. It has the advantage 
of being a pure stable chemical substance 

and relatively easy to administer, and 

in the doses used in therapy, well tolerated.””* 


Disappearance of spirochetes, healing of lesions, and 
reversal of seropositivity in a large percentage of cases in 
series after series attest its spirocheticidal effectiveness. Equally 
adapted to the intensive, the intermediate or conventional prolonged 


treatment schedules, MAPHARSEN is 
an arsenical of choice in antiluetic therapy. 


MAPHARSEN (oxophenarsine hydrochloride, P. D. & Co.) 
is supplied in single dose ampoules of 0.04 Gm. and 0.06 Gm., boxes 


of 10, and in multiple dose ampoules of 0.6 Gm. in boxes of 10. 
*Cushny, A. R.: Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 13th Ed., Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1947, p. 183. 4 CG A M 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY: DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN i 
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Dilaudid hydrochloride 


(dihydromorphinone hydrochloride ) 


COUNCIL ACCEPTED 


Powerful opiate analgesic - dose, 1/32 grain to 1/20 grain. 
Potent cough sedative - dose, 1/128 grain to 1/64 grain. 
Readily soluble, quick acting. 


Side effects, such as nausea and constipation, seem less 
likely to occur. 


An opiate, has addictive properties. 


Dependable for relief of pain and cough, not administered 
for hypnosis. 


@ Dilaudid is subject to Federal narcotic regulations. Dilaudid, Trade Mark Bithuber. 


@ When the nurse seals a necklace or 
bracelet of Deknatel Name-On-Beads on 
the baby at birth all chance of a mix-up 
vanishes. Made in U.S.A., these attractive 
sanitary identification beads carry the 
Races baby surname indestructibly. Not affected 
en by washing or sterilizing, and cannot be 
accidentally displaced. J. A. Deknatel & 
Son, Queens Village (L. 1.), New York. 
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Up-to-date Hospital Plant 
provides for the 


CENTRAL 
SUPPLY. 


JANUARY, 1948 


This indispensable department serves to centralize 
equipment for the preparation of surgical solu- 
tions, whole blood and plasma facilities. 


FENWAL EQUIPMENT 


is the installation of choice of many leading hospi- 
tals throughout the world, who enjoy the benefits 
of low-cost surgical solutions, as required. Of 
economic significance, a major proportion of 
Fenwal Parenteral Fluid equipment is essential 
to the blood bank facility as well. 


The simplicity of Fenwal equipment is such that 
it can be accurately and safely operated by any 
trained attendant. The Fenwal technic of produc- 
ing sterile fluids is actually far less difficult than 
that of collecting blood and producing plasma. 
The service and economies afforded suggest a 
Fenwal equipped FLUIDS PRODUCTION SUP- 
PLY as a logical “must.” 


‘SUPPLY 


Heaoauarrers For SCIENTIFIC 
ORDER TODAY or write immediately 
PARATUS. REAGENT CHEMICALS for further information 


MACALASTER BICKNELL COMPANY 


243 Broadway _ Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


ne MO OF 
; 
PHARMACY 
PATHOLOGY . 
LABORATORY 
URGE AND PLASMA 


FEATURES 
about stretchers... 


To improve steering control, Gendron’s exclusive Swivel Wheel Locking accessory is at- 
tached to one leg of the wheel stretcher. When engaged, this lock stops the swiveling ac- 
tion of one wheel only, and causes the opposite wheel to follow in line. The wheel stretch- 
er steers perfectly straight, and easily makes tight turns around sharp corners. A quar- 
ter turn of the conveniently located handle disengages the lock, and restores full four 
wheel maneuverability to the stretcher permitting it to be rolled sideways, flush against 
operating table, bedside, or examination tables. The Gendron Swivel Wheel Lock is 
optional equipment on the sturdy model 861 wheel stretcher illustrated. 


A resilient, white rubber bumper encircles the litter top of Gendron Wheel stretchers. 
Because the pure white rubber can’t streak or mar, unsightly black slurs on hospital walls 
are positively eliminated. The new bumper absorbs much of the jarring shock when 
doors or walls are accidentally bumped. A sturdy blanket shelf is a convenience you 
will appreciate. 


Gendron Wheel stretchers, in your hospital, insure easier, lighter work for nurses, at- 
tendants and maintenance personnel. Ask your dealer for complete information on all 
Gendron Wheel stretchers and more than 50 models of Gendron wheel chairs, exam- 
ination tables, invalids’ commodes and back rests. 


PERRYSBURG, OHIO 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY FREDERICK ROSCHER COURTESY, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 


1868-1944, 


Surgeon and organizer. A founder of the American College of Surgeons. Professor of Surgery, Northwest- 

ern University Medical School. Attending Surgeon, Victory Memorial Hospital, Waukegan. Member: 

American Surgical Association, Lake County and Illinois State Medical Societies, American Medical 

Association, Chicago Surgical Society. President, American College of Surgeons (1937-1938). Rendered 

outstanding medical military service during World War I as Organizer and Director, Army Base Hospital 
Unit No. 12 (Northwestern University). 


From the series, Great American Surgeons. Reproductions suitable for framing sent free on request to: 


ETHICON SUTURE LABORATORIES, DIVISION OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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@ Here’s Graphic Proof of Increased 
Tensile Strength in Ethicon’s New 
Bonded Catgut. 

These tensilgrams are from actual 
daily strength tests given each lot of 
sutures. Horizontal red lines at nu- 
meral 3 mark U.S.P. requirements 
for Knot-Pull strength on Size 00, 
Non-Boilable Catgut. 

Red curves show breaking points 
in pounds. Up to 30% greater 
strength and uniformity of strength 
are strikingly demonstrated. Note 


close grouping of breaking points. 
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when 
knots are tied 


THAT’S WHY YOU CA 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


LESS TISSUE REACTION 
QUICKER HEALING 


Smaller gauges of catgut maintain 
their integrity longer than larger sizes and 
arouse less foreign body reaction. 

The increased strength of Ethicon Cat- 
gut Sutures, up to 60% over U.S.P. re- 
quirements, permits you to use smaller 
sizes—lets you secure all the advantages 
inherent in decreased volume of suture 
material. 

Ask your hospital to supply you with 


Ethicon Sutures, and gain all these advan- 


tages. 


The crucial test of suture strength— just 
as you tie the knot! Then strain is greatest. 

At this stage, efficiency of action is espe- 
cially important to the smooth performance 
of the operating team. 

A greater margin of safety than ever 
awaits you in Ethicon’s New Bonded Su- 
tures. They are up to 30% stronger than 


sutures previously produced. 


(x 14) 


& a 
sine : 
SIZE 1 
; 27% less volume than Size 2 “4 


SIZE 0 
29% less volume than Size 1 an 


SIZE 00 
36% less volume than Size 


SIZE 3-0 
40% less volume than Size 00 


SIZE 4-0 
44% less volume than Size 3-0 


SIZE 5-0 
51% less volume than Size 4-0 


Smaller Volume Reduces Foreign Body Reaction 
The above chart shows possible reduction in amounts 
of suture material embedded in tissue when smaller 
suture sizes are used. 


USE FINE 4 
a 
RELATIVE VOLUME CONTENT 
x 
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i SUPERIOR IN THOSE QUALITIES IMPORTANT TO THE SURGEON ae 


Ligation and Injection of Saphenous Vein 


When meticulous surgery demands 


You get more intrinsic tensile strength and minimal 
tissue reaction with Ethicon’s Tru-Formed Black K lJ TU 4 FS 
Braided Silk Sutures. They assure you maximal 
strength and minimal bulk. 
Strictly U.S.P. gauge. Non-capillary. Serum-proof. 
Non-toxic. Forms smooth, firm knots. Superior han- 


dling qualities. 
Ask your O.R. Supervisor for Ethicon Silk 


_ ETHICON SUTURE LABORATORIES 


Division of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Surgical Gut 
Suture Laboratories at New Brunswick, N. J.; Chicago, Ill.; Brazil; Argentina; England; Australia 


COPYRIGHT 1947. JOHNSON & JOHNSON PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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WITH MANAGEMENT BACKING, 
PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN CAN 
HELP BUSINESS AND NATION 


_In 19,000 companies, the Payroll Savings Plan 
(for the regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds) 
has made employees more contented in their 
jobs—has cut down absenteeism—has even re- 
duced accidents! 

In addition, of course, the Plan builds finan- 
cial security for each participant. Each Bond 
pays $4 at maturity for every $3 invested. 

But the Plan has other, far-reaching benefits 
—to business and to the nation—which are 
equally important to you. 


SPREADING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
HELPS SECURE YOUR FUTURE 


The future of your business is closely dependent 
upon the future economy of your country. To 
a major extent, that future depends upon man- 
agement of the public debt. Distribution of the 
debt as widely as possible among the people of 
the nation will result in the greatest good for all. 
How that works is clearly and briefly described 
in the brochure shown at the right. Request your 
copy—today—from your State Director of the 
Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 


Use it to 


SPREAD 
the national debt! 


WHY EXECUTIVE BACKING IS VITAL 


Employees still want the benefits of the Payroll 
Savings Plan. In fact, they need the P. S. P., 
because banks don’t sell Bonds on the “‘install- 
ment plan”—which is the way most workers 
prefer to buy them. But wartime emotional ap- 
peals are gone. Human nature being what it is, 
the success of the Plan in your company is liable 
to dwindle unless a responsible executive keeps 
it advertised. The reasons for promoting it are as 
important as ever—to you, your company, and 
your country. 

So—today—check up on the status of the 
Payroll Savings Plan in your company. Act on 
your responsibility to see that it is vigorously 
maintained. 


The State Director will gladly help. 


“The National Debt and You,” 


a 12-page pocket-size brochure, expresses the 
views of W. Randolph Burgess, Vice Chairman 
of the Board of the National City Bank of New 
York, and Clarence Francis, Chairman of the 
Board, General Foods Corporation. Request 
your copy from the Treasury Department’s 
State Director, Savings Bonds Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
HOSPITAL TOPICS AND BUYER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council 
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And fortified dextrose is always 
detter than dextrose alone. Because, 
more and more, investigators recognize 
that intravenous dextrose alone often 
fails to pull debilitated patients “over 
the hump” to recovery. Sebrell,* for 
instance, sums up the reasons thus: 

“By giving glucose, you push up the 
metabolism and the utilization of those 
vitamins which are necessary, without 
replacing them. As a result, the sus- 
picion is growing that much of the 
disability and possibly part of the 


. mortality following surgical operations 


is due to this effect on a patient with 
a low vitamin reserve at the time of 
operation.” 


To bridge the gap, Cutter Vitadex-B 


. provides, in addition to dextrose, four 


major B components — the vitamins 


10 


You get dextrose fortified with vitamins in 


CUTTER VITADEX- 


necessary for effective metabolism of 
caloric intake. 


Vitadex-B contains not only the three 
respiratory vitamins — nicotinamide, 
thiamine and riboflavin—but also pyri- 
doxine. This last component helps to 
correct extreme fatigue and muscular 
weakness, Also important — patients 
receive dextrose and vitamins simul- 
taneously, in. one combined infusion. 
Physician and the hospital staff are 
involved in only one procedure. 


Cutter Vitadex-B —in Saftiflasks — 
always better than dextrose alone. 


*Sebrell, W. H., Jr., et al: J. Pediat. 22:494-507, 
April, 1943. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
BERKELEY 1, CALIF. 


Another practical combination: Alcohol in 
Vitadex-B for prolonged analgesia in place of 
morphine, 
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HOSPITALICS 


» According to the American Medi- 
cal association, 70 per cent of the 
6,252 freshman students in United 
States medical schools at this time 
are veterans. Of these, 4,399 are 
males and 47 are women veterans. 
There .are approximately 10 per 
cent more students enrolled in medi- 
cal school at the present time than 
ten years ago, with a total of 23,900 
enrollments in all classe’. 


> Thanks to a new type of parenteral 
feeding, a surgical patient at the 
Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, lost only a pound 
and one-half in two weeks of artificial 
feeding by vein. He received the 
equivalent of ham, eggs, steak, bread, 
milk and dessert in liquid form. The 
patient himself regulated the flow of 
the meal through a tube in his fore- 
arm and took about one and a half 
hours for a meal twice daily. He said 
that his hunger disappeared as he 
neared the end of the tube meal. 


> A simple, new pregnancy test, util- 


izing the common toad, has been re- © 


ported by an Argentine physician. It 
is believed that the placental gonado- 
tropin present in the urine of pregnant 
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women initiates the detachment and 
migration of the toad spermatozoa. So 
simple is the test that no special prep- 
aration of the urine to be injected is 
needed. One simply injects a sample 
into the toad and within three hours a 
microscopic examination of the toad’s 
urine reveals the presence of spermato- 
zoa if the test is positive. The collec- 
tion of the toad’s urine is very easy 
and no surgical intervention is needed. 
Microscopic examination can be made 
immediately and differentiation of 
spermatozoa is quickly made because of 
their number and well-defined char- 
acteristics of morphology and move- 
ment. 


> A speaker at the annual convention 
of the New York State Automobile 
association said that girls are better 
adapted than boys to auto driver-train- 
ing. While it could not be said that 


they excelled boys in the technique of 


driving, they recognized their social 
responsibility at an earlier age, and 
devoted more time and care to master- 
ing the principles of avoiding acci- 
dents on the highways. Boys were 
inclined to be impetuous and drove 
too fast in order to exhibit their tech- 
nique. The speaker urged that driver- 
training programs should be a “must” 
in our high schools and pointed out 


the conspicuous decrease in road mis- 
haps in cities where such training is 
available. 


b» A newly developed water-soluble 
synthetic Vitamin K shows promise 
in the treatment of certain kinds of 
cancer, Experimentally, the sub- 
stance has been shown to suppress 
cell division in cultures of living 
cells taken from cancerous tissues. 
Mitotic activity was slowed down 
approximately 30 per cent by the 
synthetic Vitamin K, and 35 per 
cent by radiation with x-rays. A 
combination of the vitamin substi- 
tute and x-ray radiation reduced the 
number of mitotic cells by 85 per 
cent. At present, of course, no 
therapeutic value is claimed for the 
substance; however, enough is prom- 
ised to warrant continuation of re- 
search, 


> “Foul Brood,” a bacterial disease 
of honey bee larvae, has cost bee- 
keepers as much as four million dol- 
lars annually. It has now been found, 
however, that the bees respond to. 
the action of sulfathiazole. Al- 
though it affects the bee larvae in 
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the combs, the cure is accomplished 
by treating the mother bees. Tablets 
of sulfathiazole are dissolved in 
sugared water which, when con- 
sumed by the bees, effects cures that 
are permanent, at least in the second 
and third year. 


> Sometimes it has been found that 
one disease is useful in combating an- 
other. This seems to be true of meas: 
les, according to a recent report from 
the University of Cincinnati college 
of medicine. Of five patients with ne- 
phrosis (a kidney disease often found 
in children) who became infected with 
measles, symptoms subsided entirely in 
two, while the other three exhibited 
considerable temporary improvement 
of the nephrosis. Other investigators 
have also listed complete cures of kid- 


ney ailments after infection with meas- 


les. 


>» The more poetic among us who 
are accustomed to speaking of the 
gold in the hair of titian tressed 
maidens had better take another look 
at this chemistry, according to a 
five-year study emanating from the 
University of Chicago. The work 
reported in this study is concerned 
with the isolation of an iron pig- 
ment which has been found only in 
genuinely red hair of human beings, 
thus these redheaded ladies are really 
“women of iron,” not gold. 


> What doctor has not been asked in- 
numerable times by expectant patients 
“Is it going to be a boy, doctor?” 
Two new tests, developed at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia school of medicine, 
so far seem to be able to answer the 
question with about 85 per cent ac- 
- curacy. One of the tests is a blood 
test for determining the ratio between 
the follice stimulating hormone 
(FSH) and the luteinizing hormones 
(LH) secreted by the pituitary gland. 
The second test is based on the his- 
tologic study of cells shed by the tis- 
sues lining the uterus; when these cells 


fall into definite types, sex of the 
fetus can be determined with a high 


. degree of accuracy. 


> Speaking of radioactivity, it has 
been found that diamonds are valu- 
able as counters of radioactive 
waves. To use a diamond as a 
counter, it is clamped between two 
small brass electrodes maintained at 
a difference of 1,000 volts in poten- 
tial. When a source of gamma ra- 
diation is brought within range of 
the diamond, pulses of current cross 
the electrodes, and by amplification 
may be detected on any suitable in- 
dicating device. 


» Since 1930 the death rate among 
children one to 14 years of age has 
declined over 60 per cent, with every 
single one of the leading causes of 
death in childhood showing a marked 
decline. Mortality from accidents, 
however, remains very high. In Man- 
hattan alone, 368 children 14 years 
old or less were killed in 1946. Auto- 
mobiles, of course, are the greatest 
single cause, burns and mechanical 
suffocation rank second. 


>» Thanks to a sparsely thatched, 
middle-aged Rhode Islander, bald 
sleepers no longer need fear the 
problem of cold winds blowing over 
their exposed domes. By sewing an 
extra flap on a conventional pillow- 
case, our unnamed inventor has built 
a simple but effective awning-like 
false front, under which a bald 
sleeper can put his head and snooze 
comfortably, protected from the ele- 
ments and flying and creeping in- 
sects as well. 


> Many new electronic aids are rapid- 
ly being developed for use by the 
blind. One of the most interesting is 
a pencil which scans a printed page 
and converts it into sound. Another 
fascinating electronic aid is a guiding 


device which employs principles of 
radar to enable a blind person to de- 
tect obstacles ahead. Although they 
have nothing to do with electronics, 
it is interesting to know that such spe- 
cialized, functional devices as Braille 


slide rules, calculators and other 
things are available for use by blind 
students and workers. 


> One of the interesting and unusu- 
al surgical feats to be developed 
during the war is a method of 
raising “sunken” eyes. In such 
cases, the floor of the eye socket 
is usually broken and the eyeball 
sinks to an unsightly position. The 
best way to restore the floor of the 
orbit is to take a piece of the por- 
ous bone making up the iliac por- 
tion of the pelvic girdle and place 
it in the eye socket. The bone con- 
tinues to live and provides an ex- 
cellent flooring for the eyeball. 


> Medicine may yet find the cause and 
cure for the common cold, believe re- 
searchers of the National Institute of 
Health. Workers of this. institution 
have recently reported on the isolation 
and growth ,of a virus which can pro- 
duce one main variety of the common 
cold. The virus has been kept alive 
for almost a year and while its exact 
nature is not understood, it may be 
possible to develop a vaccine against 
it, according to researchers. 


> Sweden, compared with the United 
States, is relatively crime-free. Of the 
total population of over 6,000,000, 
there are only 2,000 convicts in her 
prisons, and of these only six are 
serving life terms. Sweden has not 
had a criminal execution since 1910 
and convicted murderers are rarely 
turned over to prisons. Believing in 
the importance of physicians and psy- 
chiatrists in prison work, Swedish au- 
thorities submit convicted murderers 
to extensive mental examination and 
usually find them: so abnormal that 
they are placed in hospitals rather than 
confined to prison cells. 
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HE American College of Hospital Ad- 

ministrators will acquire “the new 
look” this year when Jessie J. Turnbull, 
superintendent of Elizabeth Steel Magee 
hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa., becomes its first 
woman. president at the September con- 
vocation in Atlantic City. 

Miss Turnbull was named president- 
elect of the professional organization of 
hospital administrators at its September, 
1947, meeting in St. Louis. She will suc- 
ceed, as president, Edgar C. Hayhow, di- 
rector of the East Orange (N. J.) General 
hospital. 

Miss Turnbull will become the chief ex- 
ecutive of the College after many years 
of experience as a hospital executive. 
Since 1921 she has been superintendent 
of the Elizabeth Steel Magee hospital 
which she has been largely instrumental 
in bringing to its present level of effi- 
ciency and recognition as one of the out- 
standing hospitals in the United States. 

She comes from a pioneer family that 
settled in Warren county, Ill., about 1833. 
She was born on the original homestead 
near Monmouth, IIl., and entered hospital 
work from a background of school teach- 
ing, having obtained her preliminary 
training in normal school, Normal, Ill. 
She taught in the grade schools of the 
county for six years and then forsook the 
classroom for education as a nurse. 

She obtained her R.N. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania school of 
nursing, and in 1941 an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Social Science was conferred 
upon her by the University of Pittsburgh. 


She is an indefatigable worker, and has 


a reputation of always giving generously 
of her time and counsel to those seeking 
advice. 


Miss Turnbull finds recreation in the 
theater and concerts, and spends her vaca- 
tions driving to her home near Mon- 
mouth, or in trips through the mountains 
of Western Pennsylvania. She is a gra- 
cious hostess whose lovely home on the 
grounds of the hospital is always open to 
her friends. 

Miss Turnbull is a Charter Fellow of 
the American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators, having affiliated in 1934. 
She was its second vice-president in 1939. 
She has also served the American hospital 
association on its board of trustees and as 
vice-president; has been president and di- 
rector of the Hospital Association of 
Pennsylvania; president of the Hospital 
Conference of Pittsburgh. 

Her other affiliations include the Hos- 
pital Council of Western Pennsylvania; 
American Congress of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology; National Committee, Amer- 
ican Red Cross Nursing Service; Ameri- 
can Nurses’ association; National League 
of Nursing Education; National Organi- 
zation of Public Health Nursing associa- 
tion. 

The honor conferred upon her at St. 
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COLOR PAINTING TECHNIQUE IN THE HOSPITAL'S 


You've read articles on the use of 
color therapy in patients’ and treat- 
ment rooms, but here are some 
interesting suggestions on the proper 
use of color for greatest functional 
effect in the work areas “behind the 


scenes. 


application of color painting 
to the “back stage” parts (kitchen, 
laundry, engine room, etc.) of the hos- 
pital is not an interior decoration prob- 
lem. 

The objective is to enable employees 
in such maintenance and service de- 
partments to perform their duties 
faster, accurately, and with greater ease 
(less fatigue). They may not have to 
expend any additional physical effort 
to bring about this desirable perform- 
ance; the light increased reflectivity of 
the painted surfaces does it. 

The wrong approach, as stated in 
the introductory paragraph, is that of 
interior decoration; this rightfully be- 
longs to those parts of the hospital 
used by patients and visitors; and also 
the dining and sleeping quarters of 
nurses or personnel. 

One such mistaken “back stage” ap- 
plication stemmed from a hospital su- 
perintendent who assigned it to his 
son, a former G.I. in a color cam- 
ouflage unit. This ex-army man had 
been taught to conceal men and ob- 
jects. He was not aware that, in hos- 
pital “back stage” areas, color painting 
is to reveal and make work operations 
clearer or more visible. His hash had 
to be later done over. 

Another case of “missing the boat”, 
so to speak, concerned the hospital su- 
perintendent’s daughter who had taken 
an interior decoration course. When 


By Ernest A. Dench 


her talents found expression in “back 
stage” areas, the unsuitable outcome 
was a combination of such sluggish, 
put-me-to-sleep colors as purple and 
mauve! 

Hospital employees in maintenance 
and servicing departments are, like 
those in the public areas, “‘rarin’ to go” 
with paint pots and brushes in their 
chosen colors. Their well-meaning 
efforts must either be resisted or di- 
verted into the right channels. 

As Robert F. Wilson, art director, 
British Color Council, points out: 
“Tempers and eyesight must not be 
spoiled because the colors are inhar- 
monious and unsuitable for the active 
work areas to which they are applied.” 

The true purpose of color painting 
in maintenance and service areas is to 
highlight each piece of mechanized 
equipment and increase the light re- 
flectivity from surrounding areas. Any 
machine or mechanized device is like a 
sponge — it soaks up 94 per cent of 
the light coming in its direction, yet is 
stingy enough to reflect but six per 
cent of it. 


Lighting and Color-Painting Twins 


Light reflection is a matter of “light 
striking an object, such as a painted 
wall, which is turned back. The oppo- 
site is absorption. Thus white paint 
turns back 88 per cent of the light 
striking it; black paint, 10 per cent.” 
This clear definition we found 
“buried” in a booklet issued by a paint 
pigment company. 

Reflected light values of colors range 
from either 89 to 90 per cent for white 
(two competing paint manufacturers 
have a 1 per cent disagreement on 
this), to 2 per cent for black (again 
a disagreement, but this time a pig- 


ment house is the “culprit”, and also 
the difference is 8 per cent). Ivory is 
the only other color in the eighties; its 
score is 82 per cent. Where the seven- 
ties are concerned, canary yellow and 
cream tie with 77 per cent. Caen 
stone trails a trifle behind with 76 per 
cent. 


A Minor Disagreement 


A further yet minor disagreement 
on these percentages hails from Dr. 
G. H. Miles, Director, Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, London, England. 
He accords paper white (a specific 
white, it will be noted, instead of 
ANY white) a reflected light value 
of 84 per cent. For the yellows he 
gives 80 per cent for golden, 75 per 
cent for primrose or pale cream, 70 
per cent for deep cream, and 69 per 
cent for lemon. 

There are wild fluctuations in the 
light reflectivity of the grays, browns 
and greens. Thus if pale green is 
chosen, 59 per cent may be expected; 
yet if forest green is picked, there will 
be a drop to 22 per cent. As to 
browns, ivory tan is capable of 66 per 
cent, while olive tan is good only for 
43 per cent. Worst yet is cocoanut 
brown — 16 per cent. In grays, 
cream is the highest — 66 per cent — 
dropping to 46 per cent for. silver 
gray. If a blue is favored, the high- 
est is sky blue, 65 per cent. 


What are-the respective reflected 
light values of surfaces other than 
paint? The procession starts off with 
white paper, 84 per cent. Neck to 
neck at 80 per cent are white tiles and 
good quality whitewash. Midway or 
thereabouts, at 45 per cent, is concrete 
and wood. Then, lowest of all is 
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galvanized iron, 16 per cent, with red 
brick not rising much higher. 

One of the major purposes of color 
painting is to complement the pre- 
vailing amounts of natural and artifi- 
-cial light. When the twins are in 
complete unison, there is a restful 
effect on worker's eyes, production is 
increased and accidents reduced. 

Natural light moves in waves. Each 
and every wave is identical, both as to 
shape and speed. And by speed we 
mean SPEED — 186,000 miles per 
second. 


Color Variety in Light 


Natural light varies according to lo- 
cation. If it comes from the north, a 
bluish tinge is the characteristic. The 
color painting complementary is a 
dark tan. Natural light from the 
south has a warmish yellow glow or 
tinge, the painted companion to which 
is a light blue, Natural light from 
the west inclines strongly to red. It 
should be teamed up with green paint. 
Any part of a building with an eastern 
entry of natural light receives it in a 
neutral tinge. It needs a neutral paint 
teammate, of which gray is the best. 


Another consideration is the pre- 
vailing standard of sunlight. For in- 
stance, in Florida, Southern California 
and other sub-tropical areas, where 
sunlight is extremely powerful, bril- 
liant colors in paint can be employed 
as complementaries. 

Whether east, west, north or south, 
or in the temperate or subtropical 
zones, natural lighting attains its great- 
est brightness in the areas surrounding 
windows, skylights and open doors. 
When such an area recedes, there is 
diminished brightness, which reaches 
the lowest level at the most distant 
corner. In one color painting test 
midway through an area, where nat- 
ural lighting commenced to lose its 
brightness, white as a color painting 
complementary romped home with the 
honors. Its performance was 52 per 
cent efficiency over yellow or gray, 
and 40 per cent over gray. 


The testing of light reflectivity by 
color painting is usually done with a 
photometer. The reading is procured 
by the natural way of catching light, 
which is at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Surface glare is not counted; it is not 
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part of the diffused reflection of light. 

We now mention an obvious way 
because the obvious is sometimes over- 
looked in the quest for a remedy. This 
obvious way is to pull out more of 
the wooden or masonry walls. The 
object: More windows as natural light 
entrances. Equally obvious is the ad- 
vice to keep existing windows spic 
and span and so have them continue 
to reflect their full quota of natural 
lighting. Artificial lighting: Let’s 
summarize, in turn, the three kinds 
available. 

Incandescent provides a warmish 
glow, the proper or appropriate color 
painting foil for which is a cool hue 


‘found among the greens and blues. 


Mercury Vapor has a coldish effect, 
so warm paint colors among the tans 
(or a coral) are needed. 


Fluorescent is represented by three 


types, each with a different color ef- 
fect. Bluish is the “daylight” type. 
Yellowish-Green (slightly so) is the 
3500 White” type. Purplish (slightly 
so) stems from the “Soft White” 
type. 
The soundest rule to follow if two 
or three types of fluorescent lighting 
are used within each circumscribed 
area, is to match the color painting to 
the type. 

Where incandescent, mercury vapor 
and fluorescent lighting are used on 
the same floor or in the same depart- 
ment, the most satisfactory results will 
be attained with neutral color painting 
complements, of which certain grays 
are desirable. 


Coordination of Eight Factors 


Remember that there are, as a rule, 
four separate color painting jobs to 
bring in perfect unison. Each should 
be in a different color or shade, yet 
one which contributes to the combined 
reflectivity of the foursome. These 


work areas consist of the ceiling, walls 
(to include the dado), and the floor. 


One such combination used in a 
number of successful applications con- 
sists of a flat white for the ceiling, 
flat cream for the walls, a pearl gray 
for the dado, and a green-gray gloss 
for the floor. 

Ceilings: White has emerged vic- 
torious from the research done to 
date. It has a light reflectivity of 90 


per cent on this elevated surface. The 
minimum requirement in light re- 
flectivity from a ceiling finish is 80 
per cent. Only white equals or excels 
it. Instead of being a separate color, 
white combines all colors except black, 
which, technically speaking, is no 
color at all, and also is zero from a 
visibility or lighting standpoint when 
used alone. 

White and its allies are colors redo- 
lent of sunlight — ideal for ceilings. 
These allies include cream, ivory, yel- 
low. and buff, and can even be 
stretched to take in a light pink — 
scarcely recognizable from ivory on 
one paint company’s color card. A 


- light gray is also a member of the 


white family. 
Disguising a Low Ceiling 


Choice of one of these allies is 
sometimes advisable in a building or 
area with a low ceiling. It is best off 
with an ivory or a similar shade, since 
the light reflection of a pure white is 
not needed. If the ceiling is so low 
that it does not tower much above the 
heads of the workers, a color should 
be chosen to convey the illusion of the 
ceiling being higher than it actually 
is. Blue, which has a receding effect, 
is appropriate for this purpose. 

But for the ceiling of normal 
height — the one allowing for lots of 
headroom — there is no other light 
reflecting surface to equal white. The 
ceiling is the most powerful location 
in diffusing light. 

A flat or egg-shell paint is recom- 
mended for ceilings, since a gloss 
paint converts the reflectivity into an 
irritating glare. 


Another thing to use is a white 
which will stay white. Not only will 
it decrease maintenance, but it will 
likewise yield the fullest amount of 
light reflectivity. Such a paint is made 
of non-darkening pigments as crytone, 
albalith, zinc sulfide and zinc oxide. 


Ceiling application of coloration 
gains in light reflectivity when the 
same paint is permitted to encroach 
on the wall area at the point where 
the picture moulding actually is, or 
would be, were it there. 


Structural supports such as posts 
and pillars are considered physical 
parts of the ceiling. These structural 
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supports should, like the ceiling, be 
painted white or in an ally of white. 
Exception to this rule is when posts 
and pillars become floor or other traf- 
fic hazards, in which event they should 
be painted with alternate yellow and 
black stripes up to a height of from 
four to five feet from the floor level. 

Walls: The objective is a light 
reflectivity of 50 per cent. However, 
should the area have insufficient win- 
dow breaks to allow natural daylight 
to enter, color painting is advisable to 
increase this light reflectivity to at 
least 65 percent. 

If the area has a high ceiling, it 
can be made to appear slightly lower 
by applying painted bands to the 
walls. These bands, as they near the 
top, should be painted lighter than 
the ones below. 


Dado Relationship to Walls 


A sound rule or principle is choice 
of a color which does not exceed two 
shades deeper than the one on the 
wall above the dado. 


An exception to this rule recently 
received the attention of the British 
Color Council. A letter received 
asked for a remedy to prevent color 
painting disfigurement of building in- 
terior walls. Inter-building mecha- 
nized trucks backed up to discharge or 
take on loads against the walls. Truck 
operators frequently misjudged ,the 
distance. The suggested solution was 
to tar the walls as high as the highest 
truck load, and paint the walls from 
there up in a light green. The black 
of the tar and the whiteness of the 
trucked loads provided the utmost 
contrast — and, according to reports 
since received, these truck operators 
don’t miss their mark as often as they 
did formerly! 

Another case, this time of American 
dairy farm origin, was that of a dairy 
farmer who painted his cow barns in 
white. Somehow he had overlooked 
the practicability of a dado, for Bossy 
and her bovine relatives liked to rub 
against the painted surface. The 
white paint was quite a sight in no 
time, since rectified by painting the 
walls to the five feet level with a much 
darker shade. 

The two above cases, while excep- 
tions to the two shades deeper dif- 


ference between the dado and the upper 
walls, conform to the other rule 
that dado height should dovetail with 
the top level of the machines, working 
equipment or animals! Advantages 
are twofold — it reduces maintenance, 
and is also safer. 

Floor Area: “Why bother. to re- 
color the floor? Few workers look 
down on it. Their eyes are on the 
machinery or fellow men — or they 
ought to be,” exclaimed one execu- 
tive. 

Until enlightened by a color paint- 
ing consultant, he had not realized 
that the light rises from a floor painted 
in a light color, thus increasing the 


* worker’s visibility at his (the work- - 


er’s) level. 
He also learned the importance of 


* the lower parts of machines being in 


color partnership with the floor. When 
the floor is dark, there is no reflection 
above or sideways, so the worker is 
unable to properly see what he is doing 
while bending or reaching to gain 
access to lower parts of the machine. 
In contrast, when the floor is in light 
painted hue, these underparts of 
mechanized equipment acquire in- 


creased visibility. 


The executive who objects to white 
on general principles is obsessed by 
the fact (and it és a fact) that a white 
painted floor, or too liberal use of 
white-painted lines, quickly darkens 
from heavy traffic and substances rang- 
ing from grease to chemicals. He is 
right; it does increase floor mainte- 
nance. He will have to decide whether 
this is preferable to lowered produc- 
tion, errors, and more accidents. 


Instead of All-White Floors 


A color painting compromise for 
those who object to an all-white floor 
is a stippled arrangement. This em- 
ploys dots instead of lines. One ex- 
ecutive has, with good results, used 
both pure white and very light gray 
as the base colors. He recommends 
that the stippling be of a color com- 
plementary to the side walls. Still 
another executive is satisfied with a 
white floor stippled in spruce brown, 
with the side wall in light green. 

The major headache in many a 
building is a floor area subject to 
drainage of oil and other darkening 


and damaging substances. Here, again, 
where these pools or tiny blobs usually 
fall, white painted circles can be used 
to effective advantage. These con- 
spicuous markers will be constant re- 
minders to workers to mop up the 
drainages or leakages as they occur. 

Is there any advantage to be de- 
rived from painting a concrete floor? 
Arthur A. Brainerd, color painting 
pioneer, states there is—and, to prove 
it, cites the case of a concrete floor 
having 35 per cent light reflectivity 
when painted a medium gray. Pre- 
viously it had but five per cent light 
reflectivity. 


Color Contrasts for Machinery 


No standardized industrial color 

code exists. Our authority is the Sci- 
entific Section of the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer association. A 
start in this direction has been made 
with the adoption of a single color, 
known as machinery gray, for ma- 
chines. 
From the coloring angle, first to be 
determined are the working portions 
of machinery and other mechanized 
equipment. One working portion is 
the machinist’s exact or direct line of 
vision. The other working portion is 
where the material is “‘fed’’ to the ma- 
chine, or where the material emerges 
after processing. 

The tops of such stationary equip- 
ment as work benches and tables may 
be properly classified as working por- 
tions, 

A machine consists of both danger- 
ous and non-dangerous parts. The 
former are the moving parts, which 
include levers. The paint coloring 
job is to accentuate the moving parts 
and to subdue the stationary parts. 

Excessive contrasts are glaring. The 
best contrast conditions occur when 
we have two light contrasting hues of 
the same brightness. 

One paint manufacturer, after put- 
ting a drab gray and a forest green 
through a thorough laboratory test, no 
longer recommends a drab gray. It 
has, he finds, a depressing effect on 
workers. A forest green, on the other 
hand, is relaxing. 

This unfavorable reaction to a gray 
does‘not apparently apply to all grays, 
for in a test made by a group of 
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optometrists, machine operators re- 
sponded the fullest to a painted com- 
bination of buff and medium gray. 
The least satisfactory was the com- 
panion machine in green and yellow. 
The scoring incorporated the follow- 
ing points: 1. Subdued contrasts avoid 
eye strain. 2. Reflectivity. 3. Swifter 
and more efficient work at the ma- 
chine. 

Further evidence in favor (but with 
stress on the lighter tones of both 
colors), is the recommendation of 
Arthur A. Brainerd. He asserts that 
buff and gray, both in light tones, 
ensure a quick increase in safety and 
productivity. 

Two optometrists used a photometer 
to measure the reflected light from 
machines painted in various color con- 
trasts. Buff was one color which reg- 
istered the best from a reflected light 
standpoint against a dark machine. 
Runners-up (and not very far behind) 
were light gray, aluminum and green. 

Co-ordinating the Materials: In 
introducing a color painting system, 
sometimes the equally vital matter of 
the color of the materials processed 
or produced on the machine is over- 
looked. A third color contrast, co- 
ordinated with the materials passing 
through the machine, avoids any pos- 
sible confusion between the machine’s 
moving parts and the materials on the 
machine. Another advantage is that 
workers feed the material through the 
machine with greater care, thus re- 
ducing the number of defective pieces. 

If the coloring of the raw material 
too closely resembles the one used for 
highlighting the moving parts of the 


(To be concluded in 


then the color contrast 
should be strong. 


machine, 


Machine Safety Considerations: 
Color painting, while reducing the 
number of accidents, cannot be ex- 
pected to eliminate them altogether. 
Human carelessness or just plain 
horseplay in the vicinity of dangerous 
parts of machines will continue. Take 
the case of the woman worker who, 
although conscious of the color sym- 
bols where danger lurks, fails to wear 
the right protective headgear al] the 
time. This was what influenced one 
British manufacturer to reinforce his 
coloring of machines with warning 
plates in highly-visible colors. One 
warning used: “Have you ever seen 
anyone scalped by a machine? If you 
have, you wouldn’t need to be told 
to wear your cap properly.” Another 
warning used: “Can you read this? 
Sympathy won’t prevent an injury, 
but an eye shield will.” 

Parts of machinery moving at high 
speed, if accidents are to be avoided, 
need to be recognized in a flash. The 
best flashing combination discovered 
by a Canadian company were alternate 
white and black stripes applied to the 
flywheels. Furthermore, to single it 
out from all other parts, the all- 
important starting switch is done in 
red. 


It is not practicable to paint color 
symbols on unsafe or other machinery 
temporarily out of commission. But 
color can be used to the extent of plac- 
ing a red tag on each such machine as 
a warning that it is not to be used 
until once again in safe working order. 


our next issue.) — 


A. H. A. HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
GROWS 

The A. H. A. added two new 
staff members to its headquarters 
force last month. Leonard P. Goudy, 
former superintendent of Saskatoon 
(Sask.) City hospital, will service the 
association as purchasing specialist, 
and Mrs. Emily K. Johnson, former 
public relations director for the 
Nursing Information bureau, will 
assist in the expanded nurse re- 
cruitment program. 

Mr. Goudy is a past president of 
the Saskatchewan Hospital associa- 
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tion and member of the American 
College of Hospital Administrators ; 
has served on committees of the 
Saskatchewan, Canadian and Ameri- 
can Hospital associations. He was 
with the Royal Canadian Medical 
corps during the war, was previously 
pharmacist, purchasing agent, assist- 
ant to the administrator and super- 
intendent of Saskatoon City hospi- 
tal. 


Mrs. Johnson will serve as liaison 
between the association, the Adver- 
tising Council and the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, and aid in 


promoting the recruitment cam- 
paign. She will be on a half-time 
basis until February 1, when she 
begins full-time activity in the as- 
sociation’s New York office. She 
has done public relations and re- 
cruitment work with the Cadet 
Nurse corps, has been on the public 
relations staff of the Community 
Fund, American Red Cross and New 
England medical center. 


+ 


GROUP TO PAY SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY GRANTS TO HOSPITALS 

The Associated Hospital Service 
of New York has decided to pay 
‘supplementary grants totalling $1,- 
300,000 to its affiliated hospitals, 
according to a recent announcement. 
Louis H. Pink, president of the hos- 
pital insurance service, explained 
that the step amounts to giving 
“inflation relief” to hospitals that 
have been facing ever-increasing 
costs. 

The sum decided upon for emer- 
gency relief will come partly from 
the service’s earnings and partly 
from its surplus, which in accord 
with state insurance regulations, cur- 
rently stands near $12,000,000, it 
was reported. 


+ 


CHICAGO HOSPITALS COR- 

RECT HEALTH, FIRE HAZARDS 

Chicago’s hospitals, the object of a 

critical report by the Chicago-Cook 
county health survey a year ago, 
have made great progress in cor- 
recting their faults, says Dr. Herman 
N. Bundesen, president of the 
Chicago board of health. The 
addition of 25 food inspectors 
and three supervisors to Dr. Bunde- 
sen’s staff have enabled his de- 
partment to inspect all of the 
city’s 117 hospitals twice this year. 
Hospital heads have vastly improved 
conditions in kitchens and serving 
rooms, and fire hazards have been 
virtually removed from all of the 
hospitals. 

Another improvement has been 
made in the operating rooms, 
where electrical equipment has been 
_gtounded and air has been humidi- 
fied to reduce the danger of electric 
and static sparks. 
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Here are some of the Texas hospital folk who attended the special hospital day 
“doings at the Texas state fair on Oct. 16. Left to right: Thomas L. Beau- 
champ, Jr., statistics, Blue Cross; Julian H. Pace, Hillcrest Memorial hospital, 
Waco; Thomas H. Head, president T.H.A., Shannon West Texas Memorial, 
San Angelo; W. R. McBee, executive director, Blue Cross Plan of Texas; Roy 
Wilmesmeier, Southern Pacific hospital, Houston; Lawrence R. Payne, Baylor 
university hospital, Dallas; Mrs. Ruby B. Gilbert, King's Daughters hospital, 
Temple; William H. Pigg, St. David's hospital, Austin; C. J. Hollingsworth, 
West Texas hospital, Lubbock; Ruth Barnhart, executive secretary, Texas Hos- 


pital association. 


HOSPITALS EXHIBIT AT TEXAS 
STATE FAIR 

An important feature of the state 
fair of Texas this year was the “Your 
Hospitals” exhibit, viewed by some 
124,373 people. The event stirred 
up a lot of publicity and undoubt- 
edly did much to further public edu- 
cation in the name of hospitals. 

A special feature of the exhibit, 
which was housed in the Dallas 
Health Museum, was an eight-foot 
map, designed by Bill O’Connell, 
architect for the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Division of the 
State Department of Health. 

This map, painted to indicate the 
percentage of the need met by exist- 
ing hospital facilities in each of the 
counties, had colored thumb tacks 
designating such interesting  sta- 
tistics as: number of hospitals in the 
state which are members of the 
Texas Hospital association; the 
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members of the Blue Cross Plan; 
non-members; those with schools of 
nursing. These statistics, incident- 
ally, indicated that the state has 797 
hospitals with 18,668 general hos- 
pital beds, and that 14,323 addition- 
al general hospital beds are needed. 
There are 38 accredited schools of 
nursing, with 3,526 student nurses 
now in training. The Blue Cross 
has 318 member hospitals. 

Another purpose the event ac- 
complished was the distribution of 
some 2,000 copies of a special nurse 
enrollment folder, mostly among 
young people thronging the fair 
grounds on high school day. The 
exhibit included a Blue Cross poster 
encouraging “double 
through hospital plan and medical- 


and-surgical plan membership. Hos- 


pital auxiliaries of the state told 
their portion of the hospital story 
with a map poster locating the 25 


protection” - 


auxiliaries of the area, distributing 
folders outlining the auxiliary’s 
function and goals, and urging aux- 
iliary organization in communities 
where there are none. 
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APPOINT HAWLEY BLUE 
* CROSS HEAD 


Dr. Paul R. Hawley, recently re- 
signed as director of the medical- 
hospital program of the Veteran’s 
Administration, has been named 
chief executive officer of the non- 
profit Blue Cross hospital service 
plans and Blue Shield medical-sur- 
gical service plans. 

Dr. Hawley is at present serving 
as Special Assistant to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs at the 
request of General Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
new Veterans Administrator, and as 
chairman of the Committee on Uni- 
fication of the Medical Services of 
the Armed Forces, but will leave 
these posts in late March in order 
to assume his new duties April 1. 
His headquarters will be in Chicago. 

As director of the two voluntary 
prepayment programs, Dr. Hawley 
will direct his attention to strength- 
ening their position as a national 
movement and developing plans for 
national enrollment activities. 

Dr. Hawley’s successor in the VA, 
as announced January 15, is Dr. Paul 
B. Magnuson, second in command 
under Dr. Hawley, and a former 
professor of surgery at North- 
western university medical school. 
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STORM HALTS N. Y. 
AMBULANCES 


The storm which paralyzed New 
York City in December taxed to the 
limit the city’s ambulance service. 
Whereas 32 vehicles normally carry 
patients to the voluntary and munic- 
ipal hospitals, 21 broke down 
mechanically or become stuck in 
snowbanks for long periods. An 
appeal was issued to the public to 
refrain from calling ambulances ex- 
cept in extreme emergencies. 

A loan of 11 medical vehicles by 
the First Army relieved the Brook- 
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lyn and Staten Island pinch some- 
what, in some cases the Army pro- 
viding drivers for the vehicles. 

In Manhattan and the Bronx, 75 
per cent of the vehicles were oper- 
ating; in Brooklyn, operations were 
reduced to 50 per cent. Something 
of the necessary delay in service is 
indicated by the time made by an 
ambulance which left Kings County 
hospital for Flushing at 1:30 p. m. 
on Dec. 26 to pick up a psychiatric 
case arriving at 9 p. m., and coming 
back to Greenpoint hospital four 
hours later. 

The situation was made all the 
more grave because emergency wards 
and emergency rooms were crowded 
with patients who had been injured 
in falls on the streets. Police helped 
by picking up less serious cases in 
radio patrol cars. 

To assist in provisions of food, 
the A and P Tea Company turned 
over 39,000 loaves of bread to mu- 
nicipal hespitals and also donated 
two truckloads of pastries. 

Many hospital employees remained 
overnight where they worked, either 
sleeping on cots or filling in for 
other employees unable to get to 
their posts because of the storm. 
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BLUE SHIELD’S ROSY FUTURE 

If Blue Shield enrollments continue 
at their present rate the 30 million 
mark will be reached by 1951, pointed 
out Roy E. Larsen, president of 
Time, Inc., who presided at the dinner 
meeting of the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Commissions in Washington on 
January 10. 

Blue Shield development is even 
surpassing the record of Blue Cross, 
for while two years ago there were but 
31 plans in the U. S., with 2,840,000 
subscribers, there are now 48 plans, 
with more than seven million sub- 
scribers. 

Under the Blue Shield Plan for 
voluntary prepaid medical care in- 
surance, full protection against med- 
ical bills is now being offered to those 
earning up to $2,500 a year, and part 
protection for those with higher in- 
comes. The cost is only slightly 
higher than for the hospital plan, and 
as in the latter, benefits are received 
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AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION INSTITUTE SCHEDULE FOR 1948 
Date Place City Subject 
January 12-16 Soreno Hotel St. Petersburg, Dietetics 
Fla. 

January 26-30 Wisconsin Hotel Milwaukee, Wis. Medical Records 
February 23-25* Grady Hotel Atlanta, Ga. Personnel 
March 1-5 Drake Hotel Chicago, IIL. Nursing 
March 8-12 Providence Hospital 

Auditorium Oakland, Cal. Nurse Anesthetists 
April 12-13* Continental Hotel Kansas City, Mo. Dietetics 
April 26-30 Drake Hotel Chicago, III. Housekeeping 
April 19-23 Buck Hill Falls Inn Buck Hill Falls, Dietetics 

Pa. 
May 17-21 Shirley Savoy Hotel Denver, Colo. Purchasing 
May 24-28 Knickerbocker Hotel Chicago, III. Operating 
Engineers 

May 31-June 4 Westminster Choir Princeton, N. J. Public Relations 

College 
June 8-12 Duke Hospital Durham, N. C. Medical Records 
July 19-23 Penn Sheraton Hotel Philadelphia, Pa. Laundry 
July 26-30 Drake Hotel Chicago, Ill. Accounting 
October 4-8 Hotel New Yorker New York City Personnel 
November 15-19 Wilton Hotel and Long Beach, Cal. Accounting 

Municipal Audi- 

torium 
December 6-8* Roosevelt Hotel New Orleans, La. Public Relations 
December 6-10 | Wardman Park Hotel Washington, D.C. Hospital Planning 
*SHORT INSTITUTES 


in service rendered. The subscriber 
has completely free choice of his own 
doctor. 

Already, six states have more than 
15 per cent of their population pro- 
tected by medical-surgical plans. Del- 
aware leads with 41 per cent of its 
population enrolled. 


+ 


ELECT OFFICERS OF THE 
A. S. H. P. 

Officers of the American Society 
of Hospital Pharmacists were elected 
by mail ballot recently. Members 
voted the following into office: 
President-elect: W. Arthur Purdum, 
chief pharmacist at John Hopkins 
hospital. (In the A. S. H. P., he is 
chairman of the Committee on Mini- 
mum Standards and chairman of the 
special Committee on Education) ; 
vice president-elect, Geraldine 
Stockert, chief pharmacist at Mon- 
mouth Memorial hospital in Long 
Branch, New Jersey; secretary-elect 
J. R. Cathcart, chief pharmacist at 


the Chester County (Pa.) hospital; 
treasurer-elect, Sister Jeanne Marie, 
chief pharmacist at St. Elizabeth 
hospital in Youngstown, Ohio. 


+ 


SHOW DOCTOR FILM ON 
TELEVISION STATION 

The American Hospital associa- 
tion’s film, “You’re The Doctor,” 
was shown on station WBKB in Chi- 
cago on New Year's Day, thus dem- 
onstrating the potentialities of tele- 
vision as a public education medium. 
The film was telecast to the 11,512 
receiving sets in the Chicago area 
in the mid-evening. The 16 mm, 
18 minute version was used. 

George Bugbee, executive direc- 
tor of the A. H. A., explained that 
while comparatively few communi- 
ties in the country do have tele- 
vision facilities, some hospitals and 
hospital groups may find television 
of “You're The Doctor” and other 
films easy to arrange, and a great 
aid to public relations programs. 
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a hospital should 
operate its own laundry or send 
its work out is by no means a simple 
problem, and the answer is dependent 
upon the peculiar situation in each 
hospital. 

There are many hospital laundries 
which are inefficiently run because 
of inadequate equipment or obsolete 
methods of operation or both, so that 
it is entirely possible that the com- 
mercial laundry can in any particular 
instance really do the work cheaper 
than the hospital is now doing it, but 
it is very seldom, if ever, that the 
commercial processing can make the 
total overall cost less than hospital 
processing, if such hospital processing 
is properly done. 

There are certain general inequali- 
ties because the commercial laundry 
maintains its administrative _ staff, 
boiler plant, accounting group and 
sales organization for the purpose of 
the laundry alone, while in the hos- 
pital-operated laundry the sales organi- 
zation is not necessary and the other 
overhead services are shared with 
other hospital departments. 

I hardly need to dwell on the im- 
portance- in hospital operation of 
linen service, which costs from 40 to 
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80 cents or even more per patient day 
and is of utmost importance to patient 
comfort. 

Furthermore, linen service involves 
handling several times a week a valu- 
able, semi-expendable linen inventory, 
the dollar value of which per patient 
day is in the three figure class. 

Whether laundry is sent out or done 
in, there are various parts of the linen 
service which must be under hospital 
control, and if laundry is sent out, 
some of them must be more carefully 
and intensively done than if the hos- 
pital operates its own laundry. 


Breakdown of Costs 


Roughly, the collection and trans- 
portation to soiled linen rooms and 
return from linen room to patients is 
the same in both cases. Counting and 
checking the amount sent out, plus 
trucking are extras which are necessary 
when work goes out. 

The inequalities mentioned above 
are most apparent in the case of cost. 

Assuming that the direct costs of 
laundry operations are the same for 
the well-run hospital laundry as for 
the commercial one, the following cost 
analysis for the year 1945 recently 
published by the American Institute 


Should a hospital operate its own laundry or send its work out? Hospital 
Superintendents debating this question, will undoubtedly be interested in 
@ constructive article on the subject in “The Laundryman” for September. 


of Laundering is extremely interesting: 
Productive Labor ......... 37.78% 


Productive Supplies ....... 8.58 
Power Plant Costs ........ 8.33 
Building Overhead ....... 2.82 
Machinery Overhead ...... 3.97 
Indirect Overhead ........ 6.78 


Total Direct Laundering Cost 66.26% 


Collection and Delivery .... 18.97 
Sales Promotion .......... 2.91 
Office Administration ..... 4.79 
Direct Administrative Costs 8.14 


Total Indirect Operating .. 34.81 


Operating Loss ...... 1.07 


At the time these costs were taken, 


_ OPA was in effect, which did not per- 


mit an increase in selling to compen- 
sate for increased operating costs. 
Hence the average loss in the industry. 

A hospital operated laundry does 
not have the 34.81 per cent of indirect 
costs. Its entire financial burden is 
the 66.26 per cent of direct operating 
costs and it is therefore reasonable to 
assume that under normal conditions 
the hospital laundry tan process its 
own work for at least one-third less 
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than the commercial laundry can, and 
this is mainly due to omission of anal- 
ysis of various selling and administra- 
tive costs. 

Whether or not these general con- 
siderations of lesser cost of processing 
in a hospital operated laundry apply 
in a particular case can only be de- 
termined by a careful analysis of the 
particular hospital linen problem from 
three cost angles: 

1. Commercial Processing Cost 

2. Present Hospital Processing Cost 

3. Optimum Hospital Processing 
Cost 

In all cases care must be taken to 
have figures compared to comparable 
ones. Any extra costs of sending work 
out, such as increased linen inven- 
tories, difference in linen replacement 
costs, and extra checking and counting 
work must be evaluated. 


Commercial cost is easy to deter- 
mine, as a commercial laundry will 
give this figure and the hospital can 
add to it any extra expense in the hos- 
pital due to linen going out. 

Cost figures in the hospital-operated 
laundry are more difficult to determine 
due to the general practice of making 
no specific charges to laundry for 
steam, electricity, water or space. Care- 
ful analysis will, however, make these 
figures available. 


When cost has been determined, 
presumably for sake of comparison 
with commercial laundry, it will be 
allocated on a per pound basis. In 
order to make this allocation correct 
care must be taken in determining the 
actual laundry load of the hospital. 
Such load should be classified as flat- 
work, normally 70 per cent; rough 
dry work, normally 22 per cent; and 
press work, normally 8 per cent. 


An Important Factor 


It is well to determine cost of each 
type of work. Washing costs of each 
classification are about the same but 
finishing is radically different. 

Assuming the index of the total 
cost per pound of processing flat work 
to be 100, the other indices will be 
approximately as follows: rough dry 
92, hospital press 350, and personal 
work 590. 

The average cost per pound proc- 
essed will vary with the make-up of 
the load. It will, of course, be higher 
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with large quantities of finish work, 
but in the normal hospital, due to the 
relatively small poundage of this type 
of work, it will probably have an 
index of the magnitude of 130. 

There is a considerable tendency in 
many hospital figures to have the total 
poundage stated as more than it ac- 
tually is. Hence, weight or price 
count transformed into weight by 
multiplying weight of each item by 
number of each, is essential. 

Although the use of linen per pa- 
tient day varies over a wide range (8 
Ib. to 18 Ib.) depending upon the type 
of hospital and its location, it is well 
to remember that the average usage of 
hospital linen is twelve pounds per 
patient per day and that generally two 
pieces equal one pound. 

In figuring this amount the total 
adult patients plus one-third of the 
bassinets are used as the equivalent 
patients. 

After the cost of operation in the 
hospital laundry is determined it 
should be carefully analyzed and com- 
pared with standard results to be sure 
that it is a proper cost. 


Checking the Linen 


From the standpoint of service most 
hospital superintendents are agreed 
that the hospital operated laundry is 
more satisfactory than sending laundry 
out. 

The complete control of the whole 
linen problem by the hospital organi- 
zation is the best way to obtain the 
flexibility necessary in an emergency 
handling institution such as a hospital. 
Special needs, even though they be 
unreasonable, can be met and even 
anticipated. 

The extra work inherent in check- 
ing linens out and in is a considerable 
headache when work is sent out. 

The commercial processing, due to 
transportation and its hazards, requires 
more time away from the linen room 
than hospital processing does and 
hence the linen inventory must be 
larger. 

While conditions vary in different 
localities, commercial laundries will- 
ing and capable of taking hospital 
work are not numerous. If a con- 
tract has to be negotiated, the field is 
small and the hospital needing the 
service is not in a good bargaining 
position. 


When analyzing a commercial pro- 
posal the question of quantity of each 
classification that they propose to proc- 
ess is important. 

The commercial rate may be so 
much a pound for flat and rough dry 
and so much a piece for uniforms and 
wearing apparel. 


Costs may be cut by reducing amount 
of uniforms and wearing apparel proc- 
essed at hospital expense, but that 
means employees must have same done 
Outside at their expense. This is not 
conducive to good employee relations. 


The Advantage of Specializing 


From a quality point of view there 
is nothing that a hospital laundry can 
do that cannot be accomplished by the 
commercial, but I do feel that the 
hospital laundry becomes a specialist 
in handling its particular problems 
and it is more difficult for the com- 
mercial to give the same attention to 
the various items of institutional re- 
quirements by properly varying its 
formulae to meet particular needs. 

For example, there is the problem 
of blood-stained work, which is much 
better processed when fresh than after 
the delay incident to transportation 
and waiting time when the commercial 
service is used. 

Furthermore, the adjustment of for- 
mulae to special requirements has 
shown better whiteness retention and 
less strength loss than commercial 
standards. 

The American Institute of Launder- 
ing in their reports allow 10 per cent 
loss in tensile strength with 96 to 98 
per cent whiteness retention after 
twenty washings of their standard test 
pieces. In well run hospital laundries 
with equipment especially adapted to 
hospital needs it is not at all uncom- 
mon to have tensile strength loss of 
114 per cent to 2 per cent with white- 
ness retention from 97 per cent to 99 
per cent for the same twenty washings 
of the same test pieces. 

It is my belief that the hospital 
problem is quite different from the 
commercial. It is important enough so 
that at least one manufacturer has 
established within his own organization 
a department to specialize in hospital 
laundry. 

Accordingly there has been de- 
veloped much labor-saving machinery 
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such as unloading washers, unloading 
extractors, monorail conveyors, folders 
for flatwork ironers, etc., all with a 
view to increasing production for the 
hospital laundry and lowering the 
labor cost as well as the supply and 
fuel costs. In addition the elimina- 
tion of manual unloading of washers 
and extractors decreases wear and 
tear of linens. 


The essence of the whole problem 
of sending out or doing in a hospital 
operated laundry the laundry work of 
a hospital boils down to a thorough 
analysis of the problem, and then to a 
study of each component part to be 
sure it is done as well as modern 
equipment and methods can do it, and 
then and only then to make compari- 
sons with what a commercial organiza- 
tion offers to do. 

And during this analysis the three 
component parts of the hospital linen 
problem—cost, service, and quality — 
must never be forgotten. 


+ 


TRUMAN CREATES COORDI- 
NATING BODY FOR SCIEN- 
TISTS 

President Truman announced on 
December 24 the formation of the 
Interdepartmental Committee for 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, with John R. Steelman, a pres- 
idential assistant, at its head, to co- 
ordinate federal scientific activities. 


The many scientific operations of 
the Government will be tied to- 
gether in a seven-point program 
which the President assigned to the 
committee in an executive order. 
Mr. Steelman will provide liaison 
between the President and the com- 
mittee. 


Participating Groups 


The agencies which will initially 
be represented on the new commit- 
tee are: Departments of Agriculture, 
Interior, Commerce, Army, Navy 
and Air Force, National Military 
Establishment, and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, the VA 


Interest Gn P. edtatrics Ward 


T# pediatrics ward at Berea 

(Ohio) Community hospital af- 
fords a unique attraction in its wall 
paper. To the children it is a never- 
failing source of wonder and satisfac- 
tion. For natural-looking, life-sized 
children make up the wall paper pat- 
tern, and their friendly “companion- 
ship” helps to while away the hours 
which grow so tedious for the small 
bed-bound patient. 

“Both children and their parents 
are intrigued by the walls,” reports 
Helen B. Ott, superintendent. “It 
makes the children feel at home. 
And aside from its interest, this 
hand-printed paper washes easily 
and is fade proof.” ; 


The children able to draw or use 
scissors often “make clothes” with 
paper and paste, which may be 
thumb-tacked or pinned on their 
“wallpaper friends.” The main panel 
of the “Joyland” print, with its 
seven-color printing may also be 
mounted on portable screens with 
wallboard or plywood backs. 

A companion paper, with a basic 
background color in either pastel or 
pink or blue, reproduces a field of 
daises in which are playing a tow- 
headed baby, an auburn-haired girl 
and a little boy. The bright yellow 
daisies and the multi-colored toys 
add gaiety to the room. Available 
nationally through jobbers. 


and the Smithsonian Institution. 
Among the duties of the commit- 
tee will be: to recommend steps to 
make the research and development 
programs of the federal govern- 
ment most effective in the promo- 
tion of the national welfare; to 
study and recommend changes in ad- 
ministrative policies, designed to in- 
crease the efficiency of the federal 
research program; to study and re- 
port upon current policies, such as 
grants and contracts for basic re- 


search; to obtain the advice of per- 


sons not employed by the Govern- 
ment with respect to matters of con- 
cern to the committee; to encourage 
collaboration among federal agen- 
cies engaged in related scientific re- 
search and development; to propose 


‘means by which information relat- 


ing to the status and results of scien- 
tific research and development un- 
dertaken or supported by federal 
agencies can be most effectively 
disseminated ; to perform such other 
duties as shall be prescribed from 
time to time by the President. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


By Leo T. Parker, Attorney at Law 


ONSIDERABLE discussion _ has 
arisen from time to time over the 
legal question: Is a state or municipal 
hospital liable for payment of com- 
pensation to an employe injured not 
in direct course of employment? 

While in some cases states and mu- 
nicipalities have been held liable upon 
an implied contract, where it failed 
to comply with the law respecting the 
making of the contract, the courts hold 
that a contract never arises by impli- 
cation where the state statute prohibits 
the making of « contract of employ- 
ment in any way other than in the way 
prescribed by the law. This is so 
because very frequently state laws are 
enacted for the purpose of preventing 
claims and suits against the state where 
its representative might have inadver- 
tently accepted some service beneficial 
to the state. 

For example, in Wisconsin General 
Hospital v. Industrial Commission, 26 
N. W. (2d) 273, the testimony showed 
facts, as follows: A woman was a 
student at the University of Wisconsin 
for work prerequisite to the nursing 
course. She entered the Wisconsin 
General. hospital for clinical work in 
nursing. During this period she had 
no classes; her work was entirely floor 
ward duty. She paid no dues to the 
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university for the four semesters, 
1941, 1942 and 1943, because during 
this period her fees were remitted by 
the regents of the University of Wis- 
consin. In addition, the hospital fur- 
nished her room, board and laundry 
and she lived in the nurses’ home, a 
dormitory maintained by the Wiscon- 
sin General hospital. She was’ not 
placed on the civil service list. Medi- 
cal evidence indicates that she con- 
tracted tuberculosis while a student 
nurse at the state sanatorium affiliated 
with the Wisconsin General hospital. 
The nurse filed a claim for compensa- 
tion with the Industrial Commission. 

During the trial, state laws were in- 
troduced before the court which clearly 
provide that no person is a state em- 
ploye unless he has complied with 
civil service laws. Since the nurse 
had not complied with these laws, the 
higher court refused to award her any 
compensation, saying: 

“These statutory provisions leave no 
room for a person to become an em- 
ploye of the state under an implied 
contract of hire. That state having 
prescribed with exactness how one may 
become an employe and prohibited 
employment except on compliance with 
the requirements of the statute, even 
if the services were of value and were 


accepted by the state, the person ren- 
dering them does not become an em- 
ploye.” 

For comparison see Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Ins. Company v. Indus- 
trial Comm., 1940, 292 N. W. 878. 
In that case a student nurse was render- 
ing service to the St. Mary’s hospital, 
and claimed compensation for injuries 
sustained in an accident while she was 
performing service growing out of 
and incidental to her employment. 
This higher court held that the nurse 
was entitled to recover compensation 
because she sustained the injuries while 
rendering services for the hospital, and 
she was not subject to the civil service 
laws. 


Insane Persons 


The common law forbids the sen- 
tencing of an insane person, or of 
one who becomes insane after con- 
viction, while he continues of un- 
sound mind. However, this rule is 
not applicable to drug addicts. 

For illustration, in Bennett v. Uni- 
ted States, 158 Fed. (2d) 412, it was 
shown that a physician and surgeon 
had for many years been a drug 
addict. He was convicted of obtain- 
ing morphine sulphate by improper 
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use of an order form issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States for purposes other than use, 
sale or distribution in the legitimate 
practice of his profession as a phy- 
sician. He was placed on probation 
for five years and after being con- 
victed he voluntarily submitted 
himself to the United States Public 
Health Service hospital to be con- 
fined until pronounced cured of his 
_ addiction or otherwise discharged by 
law. Later it was contended that the 
conviction was illegal because at the 
time the physician was “of unsound 
mind”, The higher court refused to 
agree with this contention and said: 

“The appellant (physician) dem- 
onstrated conclusively his need for a 
. protecting hand against his own 

weakness.” 


Delay Not Important 


According to a recent higher court, 
delay of several years of public taxing 
officials in assessing hospital property 
for taxation does ot exempt the hos- 
pital from paying the accumulated 
taxes plus penalties. 

For example, in Institute of Living’ 
v. Town & City of Hartford, 50 Atl. 
(2d) 822, reported February, 1947, 
the testimony showed facts as follows: 
A hospital for the mentally ill incor- 
porated under the laws of Connecticut, 
had been exempt from taxation. In 
1901 the state law was amended and 
a certain portion of the hospital's 
property was not exempt from taxa- 


assess the hospital's property for taxa- 
tion until eight years after the new 
law was enacted. The higher court 
held that the hospital must pay the 
delinquent taxes, saying: 

“The plaintiff (hospital), in sup- 
porting its claim of exemption, relies 
also on the fact that taxing officials 
did not assess its property for taxation 
when a statutory exemption applicable 
to it was repealed, but, where the 
intent clearly appears from the terms 
of the law, a failure of public officials 
to carry out its provisions must be 
attributed, at the least, to misunder- 
standing on their part.” 

For other higher court decisions to 
the same effect see Barton v. Pepin 
Society, 83 Wis. 19; Shayne v. Coli- 
seum, 270 Ill. App. 547; Ward v. F. 


tion. The taxing authorities did not 


R. A., 265 N. Y. 303; and Circule v. 
Grant, 32 S. W. (2d) 676. 

Also, see Dye v. Pennslyvania Cas- 
ualty Company, 128 W. Va. 112, 35 
S. E. (2d) 865. This court held that 
false statements contained in an ap- 
plication for an indemnity policy that 
insured is “now in good health and 
free from any mental or physical im- 
pairment or deformity,” and that in- 
sured had no “sickness or injury or 
received any medical or surgical ad- 
vice or treatment in the past five (5) 
years,” which statements are known 
to the insured to be in fact false at 
the time the application was signed, 
will avoid the policy. See also Ben- 
der v. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 117 W. Va. 511, 185 S. 
E. 907; Leadman v. Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, 112 W. Va. 53, 
163 S. E. 716; Woody v. Continental 
Life Insurance Company, 105 W. Va. 
215, 141 S. E. 880. 


Practitioner Vs. Physician 


According to a recent higher court 
an osteopath, a homeopath, a chiro- 
ptactor, a magnetic healer and a 
naturopath are alike “practitioners of 
medicine”. 

In Williams v. Capital, 41 S. E. 
2d) 208, the higher court held that 
a duly licensed and practicing naturo- 
pathic physician, who, as a licensed 
practitioner, attended a patient was a 
“physician”. This court said: 

“It appears to us to be straining at 
a gnat to enter into a discussion of 
distinctions between a ‘practitioner of 
medicine’ and a ‘physician’.” 

For comparison, see Farrando v. 
State Medical Board, 68 N. E. (2d) 
336, where the higher court said: 

“A certificate authorizing the prac- 
tice of a limited branch or branches 
of medicine or surgery will confer the 
right to use the title ‘Doctor’ or ‘Dr.’ 
provided that such use is qualified by 
the designation of the limited branch 
of certificate holder.” 


Employe Delays Filing Claim 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: Under what circumstances may 
a hospital employe recover compen- 
sation for an injury although he 


delays unreasonably in filing his ap- 


plication for compensation? The 
answer is: Where the testimony 
proves that the employe’s delay was 
caused by acts of the hospital officials, 
he may retain his legal rights no 
matter how long he delays in filing 
an application. 

For instance, in Benner v. Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, 159 Pac. 
(2d) 24, a state law was litigated 
which states that application for com- 
pensation under the State Workmen's 
Compensation Act must be filed with- 
in 6 months after an employe is in- 
jured, or becomes sick. 

The testimony showed that a nurse 
in a hospital sustained an injury 
arising out of and in the course of 
her employment when she contracted 
an occupational pulmonary tubercu- 
losis. ‘The nurse had knowledge of 
her condition on May 11. The appli- 
cation for adjustment of claim was 
filed on November 16, which was five 
days after the lapse of six months 
from the date of the concurrence of 
compensability and knowledge of the 
industrial injury. The Industrial Com- 
mission therefore held that the appli- 
cation was barred by the statute of 
limitations, and that the nurse could 
not recover compensation. 

The nurse appealed to the higher 
court and proved that she had been 
delayed in filing her application for 
compensation by repeated requests of 
the hospital officials for more time to 
complete its investigation. The higher 
court held that the nurse was entitled 
to compensation, saying: 

“It follows that the employer (hos- 
pital) cannot escape the consequences 
of acts or conduct affirmatively en- 
gaged in to produce delay for pur- 
poses of settlement, or investigation 
or otherwise, upon which the em- 
ploye has relied and by which he has 
been induced to delay the filing of a 
claim until after the expiration of the 
statutory period.” 

Also, see Farrell v. County of 
Placer, 153 A.L.R. 323, where the 
court applied the doctrine of “es- 
toppel” where the testimony showed 
the employer made repeated requests 
for “more time” to complete their 
medical investigation, and the date 
for filing an application for compen- 
sation was allowed to slip by. This 
court held: 
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“Where the delay in commencing 
action was induced by the employer he 
may not invoke such conduct to de- 
feat recovery.” 


Scope of Employment 


In order to recover compensation, 
injury must have had (1) to do with 
and originate in the work; and (2) 
must have been suffered while the em- 
ploye was engaged in and about the 
performance of the employer's affairs 
or business. 

For instance, in Graves v. Texas 
Employers’ Ins. Ass’n., 197 S. W. 
(2d) 596, it was shown that one 
Graves was an employe of Baylor 
University hospital and her duties 
required her to work in the diet kit- 
chen located in the basement of the 
main hospital building, washing 
dishes and doing other kinds of labor 
under supervision and direction of 
the dietician or other persons in 
charge. She was required to punch a 
time clock upon coming to and leav- 
ing her employment. 

One day Graves quit work, changed 
her uniform, put on her street cloth- 
ing, and went to the time clock and 
punched out to go home. She then 
turned, changed her course, and de- 
cided to visit an uncle who was a sick 
patient in the hospital, before leaving 
the building. She was injured when 
her foot was caught between the ele- 
vator and the floor of the third story 
of the building. : 

The higher court refused to award 
the employe compensation, saying: 

“She had turned aside from her 
course to go home, was engaged at 
the time on a mission purely personal 
to her. Only where injuries sus- 
tained by an employe in the course 
of his employment or while engaged 
in some mission that has to do with 
or is reasonably inherent in or inci- 
dent to the work or business of his 
employer, are such injuries compen- 
sable under the Workman’s Com- 
pensation law.” 


Heat Prostration 


According to a new higher court 
decision a heat prostration is an “‘ac- 
cidental” injury. 

For illustration, in Harding v. Al- 
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bertson, 187 S. W. (2d) 961, it was 
shown that an employe had for many 
years suffered from a disease of his 
heart. One day while working he 
suffered a heat prostration. 


The higher court held that this 


employe was entitled to compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act for an “accidental” injury. 
The higher court awarded compensa- 
tion, and said: 

“We think. . .that a heat pros- 
tration. . .sustained by a workman or 
employe, while engaged in the em- 
ployment, and which grew out of the 
employment, whether due to unusual 
or extraordinary conditions or not, is 
deemed an accidental injury and com- 
pensable.” 


What Is Negligence 


In injury suits, there is no rule 
of law applicable to all cases of 
negligence which requires a hospi- 
tal to prove the exact cause of an 
accident in order to meet an infer- 
ence that it was not caused by neg- 
ligence. Hence, a jury may decide 
from the testimony that hospital 
employees were not negligent, and 
thus relieve the hospital from dam- 
ages. 

For instance, in Dierman v. Provi- 
dence Hospital, 179 S. W. (2d) 603, 
the testimony showed facts as fol- 
lows: One Dierman was advised by 
her physician to go to a hospital for 
an operation. She -went to the 
Providence hospital. The physician 
testified that he planned to remove 
a wart first. He then intended to 
remove the tonsils after anesthetiz- 
ing the patient with ether, a highly 
inflammable and _ explosive gas. 
Containers of both gases were in 
the operating room. 

The patient was completely anes- 
thetized with nitrous oxide and oxy- 
gen. The doctor then removed the 
wart with an electric needle which 
gets pretty hot. After he had fin- 
ished removing the wart and was 
cauterizing the wound with the 
electric needle, there was a “flash” 
and a “pop” about six inches above 
the plaintiff's face. As a result of 
this accident, Dierman suffered con- 
tusions to her left cheek and left 
eye, and bled profusely from the 
nose and mouth. She sued both 


the doctor and the hospital for 
damages. 

During the trial the anesthetist 
testified that no ether was used at 
all in the operation, that only ni- 
trous oxide and oxygen was used; 
that at the time of the “flash” and 
“pop” no anesthetic at all was being 
used, 

The higher court refused to 
award Dierman any damages, and 
said: 

“Neither the doctor nor the an- 
esthetist could account, nor attempt- 
ed to account, for the ‘flash’ and 
the ‘pop’ that caused the injuries. .. 
There is no doubt that plaintiff 
(Dierman) received substantial in- 
juries in the accident. She was hos- 
pitalized for fifteen days. As to 
whether these injuries caused any 
permanent condition, the evidence 
was highly conflicting...... The 
present case is not one where the 
only possible explanation of the ac- 
cident was that defendant (hospi- 
tal) was negligent.” 


+ 


ODD SHOE SERVICE 

There are nearly half a million 
adults in the United States, ampu- 
tees, polio victims, or persons with 
mismated feet, who must buy two 
pairs of shoes and throw away two 
in order to be shod. 

A unique “do good” project is 
the Benefit Shoe Foundation, a non- 
profit organization in Bristol, R. I., 
which was started at the suggestion 
of the National Foundation for In- 


‘ fantile Paralysis, to make available 


single shoes and odd pairs at cost. 
The project is carried out by Dr. 
Dale D. Dutton, vice president in 
charge of Christian Relations, Bris- 
tol Manufacturing Co. 


Orthopedic or special shoes of any 
kind are not provided—merely reg- 
ular standard make shoes, available 
for men in a choice of nine styles, 
ten sizes and five widths, and for 
women in eight styles, 11 sizes and 
five widths. All styles are oxford, 
mostly black, some tan. Prices range 
from $8.95 to $14.95 for men’s 
shoes, and $6.95 to $14.95 for wom- 
en’s. Single shoes sell for half 
the price of a pair. 
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"THERE is a special time for the 
enjoyment of reading. It is when a 
first sleep has taken the edge off of 
weariness and night has advanced far 
enough so that the world is silent ex- 
cept for the occasional wail of a dis- 
tant locomotive, which is one of the 
“most musical sounds that American 
nights give us — it reminds you that 
somewhere people are traveling; and 
if you like to travel, it also brings to 
mind that soon, maybe, you will be 
riding with that wail of the locomotive 
through the night to some distant spot. 
Outside, the moonlight makes a cold 
brightness of the snow — all the 


colder because there is a yellow street- 


light trying its valiant best to inject a 
pin-point of warmth. Inside, the house 
is snug with heat and there is a soft, 
warm chair and a bright reading light 
beside the bookcase. 


Now we take up the required read- 
ing of the moment — the current opus 
that is another attempt at the “Great 
American Novel.’” And this one is a 
long-winded affair written with skill, 
aptitude, industry and a great imi- 
tativeness to the manner of that pe- 
culiar Irish genius, James Joyce. If 
you ate addicted to him you will re- 
member his Ulysses. This book is 
trying to do one of these jobs where 
one day in a man’s life is interleaved 
with pages and pages of his stream of. 
consciousness—memories of all that 
happened to him and his friends. 
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Random notes of this and that gleaned from hither 
and yon, to give a lighter touch to more serious affairs. 


Harry C. Phibbs 


It makes solid reading — sometimes 
almost too, too solid — but it is one 
of the books you have to read if only 
so that you can make sarcastic remarks 
about it when some of the dear literary 
ladies begin to enthuse. 


Well, a little of that reading goes a 
long way and then, because no one is 
looking and all is quiet, a fellow can 
reach in under the bookshelf and grab 
one of the hidden treasures that are 
not intellectual, that are not educa- 
tional — some people say they are 
not even intelligent — but my! what 
an escape they are from the cares of 
the world and all the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. I mean 
these little 25-cent books that lead you 
by intricate paths to the final climax 
of “whodunit.” 

But better still is my own particular 
favorite — the six-gun westerns. My 
how I love them! I can almost tell 
you how the story will run before I 
have finished the first page: the two 
saddle-weary, dust-covered riders on 
their trusty ponies top the ridge lead- 
ing into a new valley. Whang of 
rifles — whir of a bullet that plugs 
through the hat of the leading rider! 
Will they ride on over the next hill? 
No, by golly, their six-guns are oiled, 
their horses are going to get a feed of 
oats and they are going to stay here 
until they find the dirty rustler who 
shot at them! The rustler always owns 


a dance hall and saloon and he is a 
djrty dog who is trying to steal the 
ranch from the beautiful young lady 
whose father was foully murdered in 
Deadman’s Gulch by the rustler. 


From this you can gather that my 
favorite hero in fiction is ‘“Hop-along 
Cassidy,” with his gimpy leg and his 
never-failing .45. If you haven’t met 
“Hop-along,” you have a treat waiting 
for you. He deserves a place among 
the great heroes of literature — a place 
with Don Quixote, Robin Hood, 
David Balfour and ‘Yo-ho-ho-and-a- 
bottle-of-rum.” 


To my astonishment I have found 
that when a person is sick and is sent 
to the hospital for operation or treat- 
ment or for a rest and nursing care, 
the literature most fitting for the pa- 
tient is blood-and-thunder. There 
must be as many corpses strewn around 
as garnish the last of Mr. Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. What would the 
poor sick people in hospitals do if 
they didn’t haye “whodunits?” 

My eminent doctor friends tell me 
that it is quite rational that the sick 
should want escape from pain and 
travail by immersing their minds in 
the thrilling mystery story. 

And then take the younger genera- 
tion — how a lot of mothers, fathers, 
parent-teachers and teacher-parents 
rave and froth at the terrible, blood- 
curdling stories served up to the 
present-day youth on the radio, in the 
so-called “funnies” and in the story- 
books for stolen reading. It is sup- 
posed to be degenerating the youth, 
debauching their idealism, making 
them a race of criminals, teaching the 
Young Idea to shoot with guns, laying 
the seeds for another war and paving 
the road to the hell of juvenile delin- 
quency. Rot and tommyrot and utter 
nonsense and poppycock. The kids 
who have grown into the great genera- 
tions of men who have graced the 
earth have always been fed in their 
youth on the thrillers; and the radio 
serials are just a continuation of the 
thrillers of our fathers and our grand- 
fathers. 


When I was a little boy and had to 
steal a candle to read at night-time, 
I used to hear the elders in awful 


‘whispers telling of the dangers of the 
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“penny-dreadfuls.” Did you ever hear 
of a “penny-dreadful?” Well, it was 
a publication that a fellow could get 
for one penny — two ha’pence — 
and it was full of blood and murder 
and mystery and shooting: “Old 
Buffalo Bill fired his trusty six-gun 
and another redskin bit the dust!” 
“Deadwood Dick cracked his whip 
over the six galloping horses and 
lashed the furious road agent across 
the face.” “Jack, the gallant British 
lad, levelled his rifle and shot the 
Zulu chief through the left ear!” 
And because we wete addicted to 
“penny-dreadfuls” our generation was 
supposed to be hiking the high road 
to ruin. But we didn’t — just the 
same as any other generation, we saw 
our wars and our peace times and lived 
our lives and married our wives and 
reared our families. And some of us 
were bad and some were good and 
some indifferent. It didn’t matter 
two whoops of an Indian war-cry that 
we had read the “penny-dreadfuls” in 
the intervals of memorizing Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake and Mister 
Gray's Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard. 


There was a neighbor of ours who 
was a vety religious Catholic and he 
would always say to his little boy, 
“You'd be better off reading the Lives 
of the Saints.” And there was another 
neighbor, a devout Quaker, who would 
always tell his little boy, “You would 
be better off if you were reading the 


’ Bible.” But we had a gang that met 


in a hand-made cave, with secret pass- 


words and deep-laid plans to go out _ 


to the West when we would get to 
America and shoot Comanches. We 
practiced the scalp-yell and the call of 
the coyote. That’s the way we sig- 
nalled to each other. I can do it still, 
to the great delight of my youngest 
sprout who is just at the stage where 
he wants to roach his hair so he will 
look more like a Blackfoot. He is 
getting highbrow, because his idea of 
a thriller is The Last of the Mohicans. 


Now let me whisper to you, Mister 
Man: no matter how old you get and 
how wise, and how white your hair 
and how heavy your responsibilities — 
evety once in awhile in the folds of 
the night when all is silent, get back 
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to the romance of boyhood and dip 
your eyes and your heart into a six- 
gun western and ride the danger trail 
with ‘Hop-along Cassidy” or ‘‘Hash- 
knife” or ‘“Destry’” — or even the 
“Virginian” who says “Smile when 
you say that!” And it will quicken 
the pulse of you and sharpen your 
perceptions and put a wide grin across 
your sour old- puss and make you bet- 
ter able to stick with the later reading 
of some opus of a great literary mind 
that has a message which will move 
civilization — maybe. 


+ 


_ REPORT ON PEDIATRIC 
NURSING STUDY 

The daily impasses so familiar to 
anyone, parent or nurse, who has had 
to tend.a normally active youngster 
confined to bed because of illness have 
been subjected to the scrutiny of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, the Federal 
Security Agency and the National 


- League of Nursing Education. These 


agencies have recently concluded a re- 
port of the needs of a sick child, in 
addition to actual physical care, and 
have come up with ten basic psycho- 
logical components to be used as meas- 
uring rods in good pediatric nursing 
care. 

The study was carried on at the 
New York hospital and evaluated all 
nursing activities, whether by regis- 
tered professional nurses, student 
nurses or trained practical nurses. The 
survey shows that far more time is 
given to the physical factors of pedi- 
atric care than to psychological fac- 
tors, and that nurses showed them- 
selves to be more adept at the former 
than at the latter. © 

In addition to the list of basic psy- 
chological components which was 
drawn up, another outcome of the 
study is a scale for measuring the 
amount of care needed by children, in 
terms of large, medium and small 
amounts of care, and according to 
their age, degree of illness, extent of 
activity, number and complexity of 
treatments and procedures and nature 
of adjustment. 

Included in the list of ‘“compo- 
nents” are such factors as talking with 
parents to learn as much about the 
home situation as possible; establish- 


ing and keeping a friendly relation- 
ship with the child; promoting secur- 
ity and reducing fears, and encourag- 
ing health habits. 

Results of the survey showed that 
four hours and 12 minutes during 
each 24 hours was the average amount 
of nursing care each child received, 
although there were, of course, vari- 
ations among individual children. Stu- 
dent nurses gave 73 per cent of the 
hours of care, graduate nurses 21 per 
cent and trained practical nurses 6 per 
cent. 

Though the study was intended pri- 
marily as a guide to the care of chil- 
dren in hospitals, parents could well 
avail themselves of the report. 


+ 


ENDS YEAR WITH LARGEST 
DEFICIT IN HISTORY 

The Germantown dispensary and 
hospital ended its fiscal year with 
the largest operating deficit in its 
history. According to the report 
issued by the hospital, wholesale 
prices of all commodities have in- 
creased an average of 33.5 per cent, 
while the average increase in the 
cost of all foods, was 47 per cent. 
The hospital deficit amounted to 
nearly $120,000, which will have to 
be met from unrestricted capital 
funds. Of course, the Germantown 
hospital is not alone in this predica- 
ment. Almost every hospital in the 
country shows a similar picture. In 
some instances, whole wards have 
been closed aad other services cur- 
tailed. 


+ 


ATOM BANK TO AID 
MEDICINE 

The atomic energy commission has 
established a “bank” which will loan 
out more than 100 different types of 
atoms to research laboratories for 
medical and scientific purposes. The 
atoms are stable isotopes, byproducts 
of the Oak Ridge plant, and were 
previously unavailable in any size 
which could be handled. 

The commission has been distrib- 
uting radioisotopes (those emitting 
radiation) since August 1946, and 
has made 1500 such shipments in 
this country and abroad. 
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RECOMMENDS EARLY 
VACCINATION 
A committee of the World Health 
Organization reports that when 


_ smallpox vaccination is done early 
in life there is less chance of the 
development of postvaccinal enceph- 


alitis. 

Data obtained from various coun- 
tries indicate that if a child is vac- 
cinated before he is two years old, 
encephalitis is less likely to develop 
than if vaccination is delayed. This 
is in line with the usual advice of 
American pediatricians to give 
smallpox vaccinations during the 
first year of life. 


+ 


TOUGH FOODS GOOD FOR 
THE TEETH 

Although it has always been as- 
sumed that the chewing of hard 
foods was highly desirable to as- 
sure sound teeth and gums, not 
much clinical investigation of this 
problem has ever been conducted. 

O’Rourke, of Boston, in a review 
of the literature, American Journal 
of Orthodontics and Oral Surgery, 
(Sept., 1947), gathers all the evi- 
dence presented thus far and arrives 
at ‘the conclusion that there is a 
definite relationship between the 
physical character of the food and 


CLINICAL NOTES 


By J. F. FLEMING, M. D. 


bone. 


the condition of the dental struc- 
tures. 

Thorough chewing of hard foods 
tends to maintain the health and 
reserve capacity of the gingivae, 
periodontal membrane and alveolar 
The vitamins are, naturally, 
important also in the maintenance 
of sound, healthy teeth, but are to 
be employed with, rather than in- 
stead of,. thorough mastication. 


+ 


NEW PENICILLIN SALTS HAVE 
LONGER ACTION 

In a preliminary report in the 
Journal of Investigative Dermatology, 
September, 1947, Monash reports on 
the experimental use of insoluble 
penicillin salts in animals, 

When penicillin is combined with 
bismuth, silver or mercury, it is 
inactivated. This was known for 
some time, but studies in rabbits in- 
dicated to Monash that when these 
compounds are injected intramuscu- 
larly, the penicillin is reactivated by 
the body. Further, he noted that 
this reconversion was slow, and the 
release of penicillin continued for 
as long as 20 hours. 

Thus, 20,000 units of silver peni- 
cillate (or penicillin-silver) per kg. 
gave a blood level of 0.08 units per 
cc. at 17 hours and 0,03 units at 


20 hours, whereas the same amount 
of penicillin-sodium gave no read- 
able blood level after five hours. 
The mercury and bismuth salts gave 
prolonged readings similar to those 
of the silver compound. 
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GLUTAMIC ACID RAISES . 
THE I. Q. 

When glutamic acid is employed 
as an anticonvulsant in the treat- 
ment of epilepsy, there is an appar- 
ent increase in mentality and alert- 
ness not related to the course of 
the disease. This observation has 
led to the study of glutamic acid as 
a stimulant to mental functioning. 

Studies in mice indicate that the 
use of this amino acid had a pro- 
nounced effect on the ability of the 
animal] to learn. Later, it was tried. 
on mentally deficient patients, and 
found to be effective. 

Bakwin, writing in the Journal of 
Pediatrics (December, 1947), says 
that glutamic acid promises to be 
helpful in the treatment of children 
with retarded or borderline mental- 
ity where the rise of a few points in 
the Intelligence Quotient leads to an 
appreciable improvement in the 
child’s performance at school and a 
bettering of his ability to cope with 
his classmates. ‘ 

Investigations conducted thus far 
indicate that all the mental functions 
are stimulated, and the action of the 
drug is not selective. Thus, there 
is improvement in the ability to 
speak, in mental capacity and in 
motor activity. Continuous use is 
required for good results, and as 
soon as the drug is discontinued, the 
favorable effects quickly disappear. 

The dosage varies from 6 to 24 
grams a day. To avoid gastric irri- 
tation, it is advised that glutamic 
acid be administered at the end of 
a meal. It may be given in either 
tablet or capsule form. When in- 
somnia occurs, this side effect may 
be avoided by giving the last dose 
late in the afternoon rather than 
at bedtime. 

More studies will be required to 
fuliy evaluate this new therapeutic 
agent in mental diseases, although ~ 
the evidence available thus far indi- 
cates that glutamic acid, or possibly 
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some derivative of it, is of decided 
value in conditions of retarded 
mentality. 


+ 


TOO MUCH LYSOZYME 
CAUSES ULCERS 

Lehman, Prudden and Meyer, of 
Columbia University’s College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, have reported 
that peptic ulcer patients contain an 
excess of lysozyme in their stomachs. 

The increased lysozyme activity de- 
stroys mucin, which is the natural pro- 
tective coating. Thus, a portion of 
the stomach surface is more easily at- 
tacked by weak concentrations of pep- 
sin and hydrochloric acid. 

The experimental work was done on 
both animals and humans, and present 
indications are that the explanation of 
the causation of stomach ulcer is sound. 

' The relationship between mental ac- 
tivity and peptic ulcer may also be ex- 
plained by this theory, inasmuch as 


there is evidence pointing to an in- 


crease in lysozyme associated with such 
factors as worry and fear. This would 
tend to explain the high incidence of 
ulcer :in individuals who are high- 
strung, or whose duties require con- 
stant alertness. 

In ulcerative colitis as well as in 
peptic ulcer, an abnormally high co- 
lonic of lysozyme has been noted. The 
mechanism here is similar to that in 
the stomach, inasmuch as mucin is 
normally present in both organs, and 
is a natural protective agent. 

Various chemicals are being studied 
in an attempt to neutralize lysozyme, 
but thus far results have been unsat- 
isfactory. Dodecyl sulfate and related 
detergents have shown some promise, 
but clinical experience with these 
agents in the past has not met with the 
expected degree of success. 


+ 


GERMANS USED IMPROVED 
MEDICAL METHODS IN WAR 

Steel, chromium and nickel pins 
were used by the Germans as internal 
splints for both simple and compound 
fractures of the long bones of the ex- 
tremities, according to a report on 
German thedical practice and research 
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now on sale by the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce. 

The report, prepared by three army 
and navy medical officers, describes 
the method of inserting long steel pins 
lengthwise into the bone marrow 
channel in the treatment of fractures, 
originated by Dr. Gerhard Kuntscher, 
professor of surgery at the University 
of Kiel. Since the method was first 
developed about eight years ago, thou- 
sands of cases have been treated, most 
of them with favorable results. No 
postoperative traction casts or suppor- 
tive splints are used and the patient 
becomes ambulatory in 4 or 5 days. 
Normal conditions of muscle tone and 
viability are quickly restored, the re- 
port states. A description of the type 
of pins used is given. 


Conducts Malaria Experiments 


Experiments on malaria immunity 
conducted by a Dr. Klaus Schilling, 
director of the S. S. Malaria Experi- 
mental Station at the Dachau concen- 
tration camp, are described. The 
Dachau malaria project was limited 
to an attempt to find a method of 
procedure for immunization of per- 
sonnel against malaria; no attempt was 
made to produce an antiserum. Dr. 
Schilling concludes that he successfully 
produced a complete or partial im- 
munity in the large majority of cases 
treated. 

Typhus vaccines and typhus diag- 
nosis are described in the report, to- 
gether with a simplified Weil-Felix 
reaction test which can be made at the 
patient’s bedside. 

All types of gastric disorders in- 
creased during the war, the report 
states. In a discussion of gastroenter- 
ology, am ulcer treatment, consisting 
of hourly tube feedings of glucose, 
cream, and eggs is described. For the 
treatment of gastritis, a semi-liquid 


high-vitamin diet was given. Also, for . 


the first 21 days of treatment, 200 cc. 
of a 0.5 percent silver albuminate or 
1:10,000 silver nitrate solution was 
given orally before breakfast. 

In the field of psychiatry, it was 
learned that as a result of shock ther- 
apy carried out at one hospital, 60 per 
cent of the patients were cured of 
their condition to such an extent that 


no relapses occurred for a period of 
ten years. An additional 15 per cent 
of the patients showed cures, but were 
readmitted within ten years. Insulin 
shock, cardiazol, azoman and electric 
shock treatments were mainly used. 

A section on orthopedics reviews 


several operations performed to en- 


able patients who had lost their hands 
to use their forearms to advantage 
without benefit of an artificial pros- 
thesis. Treatment of tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases is also described. 


+ 


MORE FINANCIAL WORRIES 

St. Vincent’s hospital, in New 
York, sadly contemplating increased 
costs, which have “upped” 80 per 
cent since 1943, found that the rise 
in food, amounting to 26 per cent, 
was, in fact, one of the lowest. 


In the average daily cost of care 
per patient, a 60 per cent increase 
was noted, with more for ward pa- 
tients. The semi-private patients’ 
care was up 46 per cent, private pa- 
tients’ rose to 47 per cent, while 
costs for ward patients zoomed 73 
per cent. 


Laundry costs since 1943 in- 
creased 150 per cent, and operating 
room expenses are up 120 per cent. 

Some of the rise, it is pointed out 
results from an expansion program 
undertaken in 1942, but the in- 
crease is largely the result of higher 
operating costs. 


+ 


INTERNATIONAL POLIO CON- 
FERENCE SCHEDULED 

July 12 to 17 is the date set by 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis for the First Interna- 
tional Poliomyelitis Conference, to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
in New York City. The State De- 
partment has been requested to 
transmit invitations to more than 60 
foreign governments to send official 
delegates to the conference. The 
program will include scientific and 
technical papers on research and 
treatment of polio, to be presented 
by professional authorities in the 
field from this country and abraad. 


x 
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CUT THEM LENGTHWISE 
There appears to be an advantage, 


nutritionally speaking, to Frenched 


green beans, related to the cell 
structure of the vegetable. The cells 
of the bean are long, points out the 
Virginia experiment station, and are 
damaged less when cut lengthwise 
rather than crosswise, since this pro- 
cedure retains more of the water- 
soluble vitamins. 

This same station’ also recom- 
mends that limas be bought in the 


pod, not only because they are 


cheaper, but because it is a means 
of obtaining a more nutritious prod- 
uct. Unshelled lima beans held at 
room temperature for two days lost 
39 per cent of their Vitamin C, 
while shelled beans lost 67 per cent. 
Stored in the refrigerator, the loss 
for beans in the pod was only 5 
per cent, while for the shelled it was 
16 per cent. 


+ 


LIMBURGER — SANS AROMA 
The honor and distinction of di- 
vorcing limburger cheese from its 
odor goes to a college professor, 
Stewart L. Tuckey, University of 
Illinois Professor of Dairy Manu- 
facturing. 
The cheese, barred from popular- 


ity because of its brash assault upon 
the olfactory nerves, may with this 
discovery, become for the first time 
socially acceptable, after having been 
ostracized by all but the most vehe- 
ment of cheese enthusiasts since it 
was first made in Limburg, Bel- 
gium, several centuries ago. 

The secret of the deodorizing 
process, according to this Illinois 
friend of humanity, lies in the con- 
trol of bacteria. Under the new 


method, use is made only of the un-- 


smelly kind. 


+ 


TO BETTER THE BREW 

Are the complaints voiced about 
coffee served in hospitals often jus- 
tified? A man connected with the 
coffee industry, hospitalize@ recent- 
ly, complained that he was subject, 
while in hospital confines, to “the 
worst coffee he had ever tasted,” 


* three times daily. As soon as he 


could get out of bed, it seems he 
wangled his way into the hospital 
kitchen. Some of his observations 
will be of interest to all hospitals, 
in the interests of bettering the 
brew that cheers. 

The first thing he noted, he says, 
was a dry urn bag hanging on the 
wall beside the urn, the dietitian not 


having heard that urn bags should 
not be allowed to dry out. Keeping 
the bag wet, it seems, keeps it 
sweet. Urn bags should be washed 
in clean cold water immediately 
after using, and kept immersed in 
cold water when not in use. Soap 
must never be used. 


Correct Procedure 


It was between meals, and the 
coffee urns were idle, completely 
drained out, nobody having told the 
kitchen workers that a gallon or so 
of fresh water should be left in the 
crocks between each usage. This is 
as mecessary as proper cleaning in 
keeping a coffee urn sweet. Each 
day the urn must be thoroughly 
brushed out with a long-handled 
brush and the insides of the faucets 
scrubbed with a gauge brush. 

The urn bags were not the proper 
size for the urns. They were so. 
large that when the coffee was 
being brewed, the bags hung dewn 
into the brew the whole time. The 
coffee supplier should have correct- 
ed that problem. The ground cof- 
fee should not be in contact with 
the water longer than it takes for 
the water poured over the grounds 
to pass through the urn bag. If the 
coffee keeps soaking in the brew, it 
can only result in an unsavory bev- 
erage. 

Here’s how to make good coffee: 
If an urn is used, be sure to measure 
the coffee and water carefully. The 
ideal proportion recommended by 
coffee experts is one pound of cof- 
fee to two gallons of water, Rinse 
the urn with hot water until the 
faucet runs clear before each batch 
of coffee is made, Place ground cof- 
fee in urn bag (or metal basket, if 
one is used), spreading evenly. 


Pour Slowly 


When the water comes to a boil, 
pour the boiling water — one gal- 
lon at a time — very slowly and 
with a circular-motion so that all of 
the water will seep directly through 
the ground coffee and not run 
through the sides of the urn bag or 
over the top of the metal basket. 

When all the water ha§ dripped 
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ARMSTRONG X-4 PORTABLE BABY INCUBATOR 


1. Low cost | 
2. Underwriter approved 
3. Simple to operate 
4. Only 1 control dial 
5. Safe, low-cost, heat 
6. Easy to clean 
7. Quiet and easy to move 
8. Ball-bearing, soft rubber casters _ 
9. Fireproof construction 
10. Excellent oxygen tent 
11. Welded steel construction 
12. 3-ply safety glass 
13. Full length view of baby 


14. Simple outside oxygen 
connection 


15. Night light over control 


16. Both F. and C. thermometer 
scales 


17. Safe locking ventilator 
18. Low operating cost 

19. Automatic control 

20. No special service parts 
21. Lid locks open 


In offering you the Armstrong X-4 Portable Baby Incubator 
we stand firmly on the principle that we must provide a 
SAFE Baby Incubator, a LOW COST Baby Incubator and a 
SIMPLE Baby Incubator. 


That we have succeeded is evidenced by the fact that to date 
close to 400 Hospitals have placed voluntary repeat orders for 
more than 1200 additional Incubators. More and more it is 
being used, not only for the premature baby, but for any 
debilitated or under weight baby. 
THE GORDON ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
Division FFI ¢ Bulkley Building + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Distributed in Canada by INGRAM & BELL, LTD. + TORONTO + MONTREAL » WINNIPEG * CALGARY » VANCOUVER 
Export Distribution by GENERAL ELECTRIC MEDICAL PRODUCTS CO. - cHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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through the grounds, remove urn 
bag or metal basket immediately. 
Draw off a measure or two of coffee 
and pour back into the urn to mix 
and assure uniformity of brew. 

Make coffee frequently — at least 
every hour. Keep it a uniform Serv- 
ing temperature — about 185 de- 
grees, F. 


MEAL IN ONE 

While millions bewail the price 
of pork chops, a California Insti- 
tute of Technology biochemist has 
developed the formula for a full 
meal for three cents. Like many 
a dietary boon to man, it may never 
appeal to the public, but this par- 
ticular product has an added advan- 
tage, in that those who taste it, say 
it’s good. 

Originated to feed Europe’s hun- 
gty millions, the food has been 
a storm center, government accept- 
ance, it is alleged, being blocked 
by the farm interests. Private 
agencies have already shipped four 
million such “meals” abroad. 


The I ngredients 


The meal is a preparation of soy- 
bean grits, from which the oils have 
been extracted, and to which have 
been added onion powder, food 
yeast, salt, herbs, spices, vitamins 
and minerals. The concoction is 
said to contain 42.3 per cent pro- 
tein; 4.51 per cent fat; 35.05 per 
cent carbohydrates; .46 per cent cal- 
cium and .0123 per cent iron. 

This multi-purpose food looks 
like brown rice, can be cooked in 
ten minutes, and is an excellent “ex- 
.tender” in meat loaf and casserole 
dishes, taking on the flavor of the 
food cooked with it. One two-ounce 
portion equals in nutriment a full 
meal of a quarter-pound of beef, a 
- glass of milk and a normal serving 
of green peas and potatoes. Add 
two slices of bread—for calories— 
and a Vitamin C tablet, and you 
have, they say, as well balanced a 
meal as can be purchased anywhere. 


Dr. Henry Borsook, the originator, 


is not interested in commercializa- 


tion of the food, has never taken 
out a patent, and the only distrib- 
uting agency is a non-profit organ- 
ization. Maybe we'll hear more of 
MPF later, in the hospital dietary. 


+ 


VA FACES LOSS OF MEDICS 


Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley reports 
that the VA faces the loss of 1,400 
physicians next spring, more than a 
fifth of its hospital staff. Doctors 
involved are young officers trained 
in the wartime Army and Navy pro- 
grams. Their terms expire in May, 
and considerable numbers are re- 
ported to have expressed dissatis- 
faction. Replacement of these doc- 
tors will be the No. 1 task of Dr. 
Hawley’s successor. 


+ 


E. JONES TO COUNSEL VETS 
IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION COURSE 


Everett W. Jones, vice president of 
the Modern Hospital Publishing Com- 
pany, has been appointed associate -di- 
rector in charge of internships for Dr. 
MacEachern’s program in hospital ad- 
ministration at Northwestern univer- 
sity. He will help in counselling vet- 
erans regarding internship appoint- 
ments. 


+ 


Meeting Calendar 


March 4-6, Texas Hospital association, 
Dallas 

March 15-17, New England Hospital 
assembly, Boston 

April 6-8, Ohio Hospital association, 
Columbus 

April 15-16, Carolinas-Virgini 
conference, Roanoke 

April 19-22, Association of Western Hos- 
pitals, Los Angeles 

April 22-24, Southeastern Hospital asso- 
ciation, Biloxi 

April 24, Iowa Hospital association, Des 
Moines 

April 28-30, Hospital Association of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

May 20-22, New Jersey Hospital associa- 
tion, Atlantic City 

June 2-4, Upper Midwest Hospital Con- 
ference, Minneapolis 

June 7-10, Catholic Hospital association, 
Cleveland 

June 24-26, National Executive House- 
keepers’ assdciation, Denver 

October 18-22, American Dietetic asso- 
ciation, Boston 


Hospital 


WHEN GIVING IS SAVING 


Charitable donations of up to 15 
per cent of adjusted gross income of 
individuals, and up to five per cent 
of net taxable corporation incomes are 
exempt from income tax, according to 
current laws. How gifts to hospitals 
can cost donors less than the apparent 
amount because of decreased income 
taxes is explained in a timely bro- 
chure just issued by the American 
Hospital association. 

From $185.25 saved on a $5000 
gift, to $95,000 on a $250,000 dona- 
tion, substantial economies can be 
made, while donations of securities 
and other properties can result in even 
greater benefits, the booklet points 
out. Savings of 38 per cent in gifts 
from corporations, and of up to 86.45 
per cent in individual gifts are pos- 
sible under the present income tax 
regulations, 


+ 


DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHES BOOKLETS 

The American Dietetic association 
has recently published a new book- 
let, “A Bibliography of Dietetic Ca- 
reers,” an up-to-date reference list 
augmenting the group’s vocational 
literature. It includes information 
on the college and _ post-graduate 
training of dietitians and gives an 
overall picture of the widening 
scope of the profession. 

Another booklet, “Dietitians in 
Demand” is being distributed to 
high school and college students, in 
an attempt to make available more 
material on the qualifications and 
work of dietitians. 


+ 


(Continued from Page 13) 

Louis was in recognition of her distin- 
guished contribution to the hospital 
field, and she has interpreted it as a 
salute to the women executives 
who occupy positions in hospitals 
throughout the United States and 
neighboring areas. 

The College dates from 1933, and 
has had women vice-presidents and 
other officers, but Miss Turnbull is 
the first to become “Madam Presi- 
dent.” 
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For balanced protein nutrition ~ 


Sterilized by autoclaving . . . 


Stable at room temperatures for two years or longer 


Aminosol 5% with Dextrose 5%, Abbott, is a stable, sterile 
protein hydrolysate containing all the essential amino acids 
plus dextrose in such a ratio and amounts as to completely 
replace dietary protein and maintain nitrogen equilibrium 
when administered in the recommended dosage. Each 1000 cc. 


furnishes approximately 400 calories, equally divided between 


the nitrogenous constituents and the dextrose. These factors 


of course, constitute your first consideration in the choice of 


a suitable preparation of a protein hydrolysate for intravenous 


use. @ The second consideration, and just as important, is 


safety, which includes such factors as method of preparation, 
of sterilization and standardization. @ If you consider these 


Approximate Essential Amino Acid and Glutamic 
Acid Content of Aminosol 5% with Dextrose 5% 
Percent Calculated 


Arginine 
Histidine 
Lysine 
Tryptophane 
Phenylalanine 
Cystine 


to 16%N 
7.0 


factors, you will find that Aminosol 5% with Dextrose 5% meets 
all requirements. Not only does it comply with U.S.P. standards 
for parenteral fluids, but it is biologically tested for growth-promo- 
tion, maintenance of nitrogen balance and freedom from anti- 
genicity. Each lot is sterilized by autoclaving and must pass rigid 
pyrogen tests before being released for sale. @ Aminosol 5% w/v 
with Dextrose, U.S.P., 5% w/v is supplied in 1000 cc. quantities 
in sterile Abbott intravenous solution containers, ready for admin- 


istration. Your request for literature will be promptly answered. 


Abbott Laboratories - North Chicago, Ill 
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ANEMIA CONTROL 

Hemosules, a new preparation for 
overcoming secondary anemias, is 
being introduced to the medical pro- 
fession by Warner. 

Clinical observations, the company 
points out, have shown that iron alone 
is seldom enough in treating these 
anemias. Modern medical thinking 
calls for a combination of iron with 
vitamins and liver, and working along 
these lines the formula for Hemosules 
“Warner” was evolved. 

This potent and reasonably priced 
new hematinic preparation is in cap- 
sule form, and provides the indis- 
pensable specific iron in its most as- 
similable form, reinforced with liver 
concentrate antianemia factors and 
Vitamin B Complex, therapeutic doses 
of pure synthetic Vitamin B factors, 
Vitamin C, and folic acid for its 
favorable action in red blood cell 
formation. 

Hemosules “Warner” therefore will 
prove a welcome addition to the pro- 
fession’s armamentarium for patients 
who are “run down” or underweight, 
and also for those who require a “pick 
up” during convalescence from infec- 
tious diseases. 

Indications include secondary ane- 
mias due to nutritional deficiencies, 
those frequently encountered during 
or following pregnancy, associated 
with gastrointestinal disorders, result- 


PRESCRIPTION PAD 


ing from surgical conditions and sur- 
gety—and the well-defined secondary 
anemia found in infectious diseases. 

The therapeutic dosage recom- 
mended in established or well defined 
hypochromic anemia consists of two 
Hemosules three times daily. 

Hemosules “Warner”, hematinic 
capsules, are supplied in bottles of 96 
and 250. 


NEW RELIEF IN ALLERGY 

A new antihistamine drug — 
Thephorin — for the symptomatic 
treatment of allergic disorders was 
recently announced by Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc. Clinical studies cov- 


ering about 1500 cases have demon- 


strated that Thephorin is highly ef- 
fective in relieving urticaria, aller- 
gic rhinitis, hay fever, allergic skin 
diseases, allergic drug reactions and 
some cases of bronchial asthma. 

In contrast with most other anti- 
histamine drugs, Thephorin is not 
likely to produce drowsiness; in 
fact, it has a mildly stimulating ef- 
fect in some cases. Thephorin is 
distinguished by a reassuringly low 
incidence of side reactions which 
are usually mild in character, The 
administration of Thephorin is, 
therefore, not likely to interfere 


with the patient’s normal activities. 

Thephorin is available in the 
form of oral tablets, 25 mg. each, 
bottles of 50 and 100, and as a pal- 
atable syrup containing 10 mg. of 
Thephorin per teaspoonful (4 cc.),’ 
4-0z. and 1-pint bottles. 


BR 


NEW TRIPLE SULFONAMIDE 

A new step in the recently dis- 
covered principle of safer sulfonamide 
therapy has been announced by Scher- 
ing Corporation, in the form of a new 
form of sulfa treatment. 

The preparation consists of three 
sulfonamides—sulfadiazine, sulfathia- 
zole and sulfamerazine—incorporated 
into a tablet or into a liquid suspen- 
sion, in equal parts. As Combisul and 
Combisul Liquid, respectively, each 
0.5 Gm. tablet, or a teaspoonful con- 
taining a total of 0.5 Gm., is to be 
used in any indication for which 
single sulfonamides formerly had been 
used. 

Lehr found that the concentration 
or solubility of one sulfonamide in a 
solution does not affect and is not 
effected by the amount of another 
sulfonamide in the same solution. This 
principle has been carried through, 
and has been found to hold true if 
there are three sulfonamides present. 
Thus, only one-third of the usual 
whole dosage of each sulfonamide 
need be given to obtain a poten- 
tiated therapeutic effect. The prob- 
ability of crystalluria now is also ex- 
tremely remote. Combination of sul- 
fonamides has proven more effective, 
in shorter periods of time, with 
smaller dosage. 


BR 


IMPROVED ESTROGEN 
THERAPY 

The Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical 
association has announced acceptance 
of White’s Dienestrol, a new synthetic 
estrogen. 

Dienestrol, an orally potent estro- 
gen, is now commercially available 
as a result of a method of syntheses 
developed by White Laboratories, Inc. 
It is notably well tolerated: all clinical 
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You Get the Nearest Thing 
to Barehand Freedom with 


Rollprufs 


_OF PIONEER -PROCESSED 
3 DU PONT NEOPRENE 


Roliprufs of Latex 
First quality natural rub- 
ber, sheer, flat- banded 
cuffs, cost no more 
than quality rolled-wrist 
gloves. 


Obstetrical Roliprufs 
Made of finest quality la- 
tex, elbow length, sheer 
but tough. Either-hand 
style so any two make 
pair. 


JANUARY, 1948 


* The Result of Over 30 Years of Quality Glove Making 


Unusual hand comfort, finger 
facility and finger-tip sensitivity 
for the surgeon 


@ You can’t tell a neoprene Rollpruf from 
natural rubber — until you’ve worn a pair and 
found the differences to be notable. 


@ After these soft-textured gloves are on your 
hands, you notice how their tension relaxes — 
though they stay snug and smooth-fitting. 
Your hands enjoy new comfort, especially in 
long operations. 


@ And, for the same reason, a new finger free- 
dom that aids your skill. 


@ And, just as valuable, you’re conscious of a 
finger-tip sensitivity you haven’t experienced 
before. 


@ Every surgeon wants these advantages — 
and use proves that neoprene Rollprufs have 
them. Besides, Rollprufs are evidently free of 
the rubber allergen that causes dermatitis. And 
the flat-banded cuffs won’t roll down to annoy 
during surgery. 


@ Hundreds of hospitals have adopted them, 


find them economical and popular with doc- 
tors and nurses. Order from your supplier — 
or write us. The Pioneer Rubber Company, 247 
Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio; Los Angeles, U.S.A. 
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investigation to,date indicates an inci- 
dence of intolerance of less than 1%. 

Dienestrol is available in tablets of 
0.1 mg. and 0.5 mg. potencies. 


BR 


PROLONGED ANALGESIA 


Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, have recently announced the 
availability of a prolonged analgesic, 
Alcohol in Vitadex-B (formerly called 
Alco-Dex), which will ease pain with- 
out many of the undesirable side 
effects of morphine. 

Administered through the intrave- 
nous route, this solution of alcohol, 
dextrose and Vitamin B tends to elim- 
inate the nausea, vomiting, constipa- 
tion, gas pains and depressed respira- 
tion commonly produced by some nar- 
cotics. 

In addition to providing the power- 
ful analgesic effect of alcohol, Alcohol 
in Vitadex-B allows the patient more 
than a sufficient quantity of Vitamin 
B to meet the metabolic requirement 
of the dextrose and alcohol. 


BR 


UNVARYING POTENCY FOR 
DIGITALIZATION 

For precise digitalization, Digi- 
sidin—crystalline digitoxin — has the 
advantage of being a pure chemical 
compound of unvarying compo- 
sition and potency. Its freedom 
from impurities minimizes local 
gastro-intestinal irritation and insures 
virtually complete absorption. 

Being the main glycoside of Digi- 
talis purpurea, the action of Digi- 
sidin on the heart is identical with 
that of digitalis. It improves the 
stroke output of the decompensated 
heart by direct action on the heart 
muscle as well as on the conduction 
system. 

Clinical assay by the electrocardi- 
ograph has shown that Digisidin 
is approximately 1000 times as po- 
tent as digitalis leaf. In cardiac 
action 1 milligram of Digisidin vir- 
tually equals 1 gram of U. S. P. 
standard digitalis leaf. 

Digisidin is effective by mouth, 
as well as by intravenous adminis- 
tration. Due to its lack of gastro- 
intestinal irritation, the average 


total digitalizing dose of 1.2 mg. 
can be administered at one time, 
provided the patient has not had 
digitalis or like medication for two 
weeks. With this dose, digitaliza- 
tion is usually complete within six 
hours. Less rapid digitalization is 
readily produced by giving the total 
dose of 1.2 mg. in fractions of from 
0.3 to 0.4 mg. at four to six hour 
intervals for 3 to 4 doses. The 
average maintenance dose of Digi- 
sidin is from 0.1 to 0.2 mg. daily. 

Available in tablets of 0.1 mg. 
(pink) and 0.2 mg. (white-scored), 
bottles of 50,100 and 500. Digisidin 
is a Winthrop-Stearns product. 


BR 


GAIN IN VA SERVICE SEEN 
CONTINUING 


The strides taken by Maj. Gen. 
Paul R. Hawley in reorganizing the 
medical services of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration are expected to con- 
tinue under the direction of the new 
administrator, Carl R. Gray, Jr., and 
Dr. Hawley’s successor, Dr. Paul B. 
Magnuson. 


General Carl R. Gray, Jr. 


Focal point of the reorganization 
of the medical care in VA hospitals 
was, first: the creation by Congres- 
sional action of an independent De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery 
in the VA. Now, the VA has 3,482 
full time and 2,155 consulting phy- 
sicians on duty, in addition to 1,357 


doctors who were assigned to ex- 
tended duty with them by the Army 
and Navy upon completion of ASTP 
and V-12 courses. Equally success- 
ful was the plan by which Dr. Haw- 
ley placed the responsibility for the 
quality of medical care in the hands 
of top civilian medical specialists, 
most of whom served as members 
of consultant groups. Sixty-one of 
the country’s top medical schools 
are taking part in the medical pro- 
gram through “Dean’s Committees,” 
whereby associated medical schools 
recommend and approve full-time 
resident physicians and senior con- 
sultants in the medical specialties 
for the hospital in their areas. 


Many new aspects of VA medical 
service programs have merited com- 
mendation from authorities. Among 
these are activities in medical 
rehabilitation, tuberculosis, social 
service and prosthetic devices. 


One of the most important steps 
taken in improving the quality of 
VA medical care has been accom- 
plished by increasing pay scales to 
medical staffs and by giving added 
remuneration to qualified special- 
ists, thus establishing close union 
with civilian medicine and top medi- 
cal schools. 


+ 


WASSELL RESIGNS FROM 
‘MOLOKAI HOSPITAL 


Dr. Corydon M. Wassell, the 
medical missionary who gained fame 
during World War II as a hero in 
the Pacific, has resigned his new 
position as superintendent of the 
Episcopalian Shingle Memorial hos- 
pital on the island of Molokai, 
charging that it was run as a “com- 
mercial public institution and not 
as a missionary hospital.” 


Dr. Wassell, and his wife, a reg- 
istered nurse, joined the hospital 
staff late in October, with Mrs. 
Wassell acting as the nursing super- 
intendent. Both volunteered to 
serve without pay. He explained 
that when they found the hospital 
was administered as a commercial 
institution they felt they should 
not give services without pay, and 
“we don’t want pay,” concluded the 
celebrated missionary. 
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AHEARN, GEORGE — Was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Clark 
County Memorial hospital at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 

AUSTIN, THEODORE A. — Has be- 
come assistant to the superintendent 
at the Worcester (Mass.) City hospital. 
He is a recent graduate of the North- 
western university course in hospital 
administration. 

BLICKENSDERFER, BERTHA, R.N. — 
Has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent at the Shawano (Wis.) Mu- 
nicipal hospital. (See Nelson). 

BRISBANE, R. D. — Has tendered 
his resignation as manager of the 
Sutter General hospital, Sacramento, 
Calif., in order to assume duties as 
chairman of the board of trustees 
of a Sacramento insurance company, 
and chairman of the hospital’s build- 
ing committee for a children’s hospital. 
(See Murphy). 

BrooKs, KENNETH E. — On 
January 1 assumed the duties of as- 
sistant administrator of the Westlake 
hospital, Melrose Park, Ill. Prior to 
this appointment, Mr. ‘Brooks was 
administrative intern at Westlake hos- 
pital, and in February of this year will 
receive his bachelor of hospital admin- 


istration degree from Northwestern 
school of hospital administration. 


Brown, NorA, R.N. — Has re- 
signed after 35 years of service as 
superintendent of the Symmes Arling- 
ton hospital, Arlington, Mass. (See 
Rich). 


PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


BROWN, RAy 
E. — The Uni- 
versity of Chi- 
cago announces 
the appointment 
of Mr. Brown 
as associate pro- 
fessor of hos- 
pital administra- 

Ray E. Brown _—tion and also 
as associate director of the course 
for hospital administration. Mr. 
Brown will continue in his present 
position as superintendent of the Uni- 
versity’s hospitals. 


CARLSON, AMELIA — Recently left 
the superintendency of the St. John’s 
hospital, Red Wing, Minn., in order 
to become superintendent of St. Olaf 
hospital at Austin. Miss Carlson had 
held her former position for more 
than 10 years. 


CARR, FRANKLIN D. — Has 
assumed the duties of administrator of 
the Waukesha (Wis.) Memorial hospi- 
tal. He recently left Door County 
Memorial hospital at Sturgeon Bay, 
where he had served in a similar 
capacity. 

CUSHING, PAUL — Is the new ad- 
ministrator of the Wyandotte (Mich.) 
General hospital. 


CzajA, Dr. LEo M. — After 12 
years, has resigned as general superin- 
tendent of the Municipal Tuberculosis 
sanitarium at Chicago. He plans to 
return to private practice in that city. 


FosTER, Dr. ELDON H. H. — Who, 
since last October, has served as acting 
manager of the Barnes Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hos pital, Vancouver, 
Wash., has been named manager of 
that institution. Dr. Foster, a veteran 
of both World Wars, has served with 
the VA for 25 years. 


FRASER, J. A. — Has been named 
assistant superintendent of the Royal © 
Victoria hospital, Montreal, Que. He 
has been with the hospital for 28 
years, and had previously served as 
accountant and office manager. 

Graves, DR. CHARLES C., JR. — 
Has become director of Iowa’s six 
mental institutions. newly estab- 
lished post was created by the state 
legislature last spring. Dr. Graves, a 
graduate of the Medical College of 
Virginia, had formerly been associated 
with the New Jersey State hospital, 
Marlboro. 

HAMBLIN, LEONARD W. — Is the 
new administrator of Deaconess hospi- 
tal, Freeport, Ill. He comes from the 
Jewish hospital, Cincinnati, where he 
had served as assistant administrator 
since his discharge from the service. 
Prior to that, he was superintendent 
of the Kewanee Public hospital. (See 
Keller). 

HANSEN, HANs — Is the recently 
appointed administrator of Grant hos- 
pital, Chicago. Formerly, Mr. Hansen 
had been chief pharmacist at the 
hospital and was prominent in activ- 
ities of hospital pharmacist organiza- 
tions. 

HOCKING, RICHARD — Has been 
named administrator of Memorial hos- 
pital, of South Bend, Ind. He comes 
to that institution from Grant hospital 
in Chicago, and has completed the 
course in hospital administration at 
Northwestern university. 


JOHNSTON, T. ERNEST — Is the 
recently appointed superintendent of 
the Greene County hospital at Jeffer- 
son, Ia. Mr Johnston had previously 
been superintendent of the Barr Me- 
morial hospital, Tilden, Nebr. 


KELLER, Harry D. — Has resigned 
as administrator of the Deaconess hos- 
pital of Freeport, Ill. (See Hamblin). 

KNOWLTON, Dr. WILSON W. — 
Has tendered his resignation as super- 
intendent of the Boston Lying-In 
hospital, a position he has filled since 
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1939. Prior to that, Dr. Knowlton 
was associated with the Peter Bent 
Brigham hospital, Boston, as assistant 
superintendent. He had served as 
state district health officer, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Public 
Health, for five years. 


Knox, Stuart W. — Has resigned 


as manager of the Pekin (Ill.) Public 
Health hospital. He is returning to 
Massachusetts, where he was previous- 
ly located. 

LEET, MAJOR THOMAS — Was 
named assistant administrator of the 
Chester (Pa.) hospital, where he 
assumed his duties on January 1. 
Major Leet is Assistant Commandant 
of the Pennsylvania Military College, 
and is a civil engineer, having gradu- 
ated from the military college in 1917. 

LYDON, Mrs. MABEL O. — As of 
December 1 resigned from her duties 
as head of the Wayne County Me- 
morial hospital, Honesdale, Pa. 

MOLGREN, FRED W. — Is the new 
superintendent of the Monmouth 
(IIL) hospital, succeeding Miss Dariel 
Adams. 

Moony, SMNEY L. — Has become 
superintendent of the Carson C. Peck 
Memorial hospital, Brooklyn, after 
having resigned from a similar position 
at St. Luke’s home and hospital, Utica, 
N. Y. 

MULLEN, Dr. E. W. — Has retired 
after 36 years of service as superin- 


tendent of the Agnew State hospital . 


near Palo Alto, Calif. 
port). 

Murpny, F. R. — Has become 
manager of the Sutter General hos- 
pital, Sacramento, Calif. He has been 
associated with the hospital since 1925, 
serving as assistant manager and ac- 
countant. (See Brisbane). 

NELSON, RuTH A. — Has left the 
superintendency of the Shawano 
(Wis.) Municipal hospital in order 
to serve in a similar capacity at the 
Community hospital of Medford, Ore. 
(See Blickensderfer) . 

OBERMANN, Dr. CHARLES F, — 
Has been appointed mental health 
director for the state of Oklahoma, 
and is now in charge of the seven 
mental hospitals in the state. 

PULLEN, LEON C., Jr. — Has re- 
signed as assistant director of Michael 
Reese hospital, Chicago, in order to 
accept a position as administrator of 
the Kadlec hospital, Richland, Wash. 


(See Rapa- 


He had formerly served as assistant to 
the director, Main General hospital, 
Portland, and as state health adminis- 
trator, National Youth Administration 
for Maine. 

RAPAPORT, Dr. WALTER — Has 
taken over the duties of superintendent 
of the Agnew State hospital, near 
Palo Alto, Calif. Dr. Rapaport had 
previously been associated with the 
Mendocino State hospital, Ukiah, as 
superintendent. (See Mullen). 

Rico, E. VERNON — Effective 
January 1 resigned as superintendent 
of the Laconia (N. H.) hospital, in 
order to accept a similar position with 
the Symmes Arlington hospital, Ar- 
lington, Mass. (See Brown, Nora). 

ROBERTS, NORMAN D. — Recently 
became the administrator of the Perry 
Memorial hospital, Princeton, Ill. 

Root, VERNON T. — Has been 
named to the post of administrator of 
the Community hospital in Battle 
Creek, Mich. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Indiana Blue Cross. 

RUSSELL, Mrs, MURIEL, R.N. — Is 
the newly appointed superintendent of 
the New Milford (Conn.) hospital. 
Mrs, Russell had been connected with 
the Knox County General hospital, 
Rockland, Me. 

RYAN, GEORGE M. — Assumed the 


duties of administrator of the Rock- 


ford (Ill.) Memorial hospital, effective 
the first of the year. Mr. Ryan is a 
native of Rockford, and has filled the 
position of superintendent of the 
Camden (S. C.) hospital. 

SCHULTE, Mrs. GELA H., R.N. — 
Has resigned as superintendent of the 
Lockwood General hospital, Petoskey, 
Mich. Mrs. Schulte has also been asso- 
ciated with the Fresno (Calif.) Gen- 
eral hospital. 

Simon, Dr. ABRAHAM—Is the new 
superintendent of the Alton (Ill.) 
State hospital, going there from 
Kankakee State hospital where he held 
the position of assistant superintendent. 

STAcEY, HELEN M., R.N. — Is 
serving as acting superintendent of the 
Children’s hospital, Halifax, N. S. She 
had acted as assistant superintendent 
there for the past two years. 

SULLIVAN, A. J. — Has become 
executive director of ‘the City hospital 
in Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Sullivan has 
also served as administrator of the 
Memorial hospital of South Bend, 


Ind., and as trustee of the Indiana 
Hospital association, 

WHELPLY, FREDERICK F.—Has be- 
come assistant director of Evanston 
(Ill.) hospital. Mr. Whelply served 
an administrative internship in that 
hospital prior to his appointment as 
assistant administrator. 

WHITTON, RoBERT G. — Has re- 
signed as administrator of the Alex- 
andria (Va.) hospital. 

WoopwortTH, Dr. L. $. — Recently 
tendered his resignation as superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Memorial 
hospital, Boston, in order to accept 
a position as head of the Nichols 
Veterans Administration hospital, 
Louisville, Ky. Dr. Woodworth has 
also been associated with the Harper 
hospital, Detroit. 

ZINDELL, LILYAN C. — Has be- 
come administrator of the Christ’s 
hospital, Topeka, Kans. Miss Zindell 
has been associated with the Atlantic 
(Ia.) Memorial hospital and with 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
in Iowa. 


DEATHS 


CHAFFEE, Dr. J. S. — A partici- 
pating physician and surgeon at Sharon 
Conn., for 47 years, died there recent- 
ly at the age of 74. He had helped 
to establish the Sharon hospital, of 
which he was director from 1909 to 
1944, 

JENSEN, ANDREW C. — Former 
superintendent of the Fairmont hospi- 
tal in Alameda County, San Leandro, 
Calif., died there on November 30. 
He was a member of the Association 
of Western Hospitals, and a fellow of 
the American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators. 

May, Dr. JAMEs V. — A former 
commissioner of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Diseases, died on 
December 26. He had also served as 
superintendent of the Boston State 
hospital from 1917 to 1933 and from 
1934 to 1936. 

NEALLEY, Dr. Witus G. — Di- 
rector emeritus of Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
hospital, died of a heart ailment on 
January 7. Dr. Nealley was in- 
strumental in organizing the Greater 
New York hospital association by 
uniting the Hospital Council of Brook- 
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lyn and the Hospital Conference of the ” 


City of New York. He was its first 
president. 

RATNOFF, Dr. NATHAN — Re- 
tired medical director of the Beth 
Israel hospital and co-founder with 
Albert Einstein of the American 
Jewish Physicians Committee, died on 
December 23 of a heart attack. He 
had also helped to found the Jewish 
Maternity hospital and was an attend- 
ing obstetrician there from 1906 to 
1935. The hospital was merged with 
Beth Israel in 1930. 

RoBERTS, KINGSLEY — A leader in 
advancing the group practice of 
medicine and a well-known medical 
economist, died several weeks ago. 
With several professional associates, 
he established a private group clinic 
in New York and became so interested 
in medical economics and group medi- 
cal practice that he gave up private 
practice twelve years ago. 

ROHN, Dr. M. Mary — Eighty- 
four years old and until her retirement 
at the age of 70, senior staff physician 
at Ypsilanti (Mich.) State hospital, 
died recently. Following her retirement 
at the Michigan institution, she con- 
tinued her career in public service at 
the Polk State School of Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Rohn had been given an honorary 
degree by Harvard university for her 
outstanding work in public health serv- 
ice. 

STERN, FRANCES—Founder of what 
is believed to be the world’s first 
food clinic and a well-known nutrition- 
ist, died on December 23 at the age 
of 74. Miss Stern was also active 
in the field of social service, and was 
responsible for the reorganization and 
expansion of the Federated Jewish 
Charities of Boston, now known as 
the Associated Jewish Philanthropies. 
On her 70th birthday, friends endowed 
a special chair in her name in nutti- 
tion at the Tufts College medical 
school. Her clinic had been established 
at the Boston Dispensary in 1918. 


EQUIPMENT 


Butte, Mont.—A contract has been 
awarded the Otis Elevator Company 
for installation of an elevator in the 
Silver Bow County hospital at Butte. 
The installation is expected to increase 
the hospital’s efficiency at least 25 
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The new P&H Zip-Lift hoist installation and hydrotherapy tank which 
the Cook County Chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis recently gave to Chicago's Wesley Memorial hospital. 
Nase of Dimes hondi paid for the equipment. 


per cent by making use of the fourth 
floor possible. 

Morristown, N. J.—A new type 
oxygen tent, donated at a cost of 
$650, has been presented to the Mor- 
ristown Memorial hospital by the Wo- 
man’s association of the hospital. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—The board of 
directors of the Brooks hospital has 
announced the purchase of 220,000 
volt x-ray therapy equipment, to be 
used in the treatment of cancer. The 
Board has also approved the purchase 
of a 100 milliampere urological x- 
ray machine and table, valuable for 
rapid diagnostic work in kidney and 
bladder ailments. 

Lawrence, N. Y.—An iron lung has 


_been given by the Nassau County 


Chapter, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, to Meadowbrook hos- 
pital. The lung was purchased with 


funds raised in the Branch during the 
1947 March of Dimes. It will be 
used to combat the effects of polio- 
myelitis any place in the county. 

Allentown, Pa.—The Lehigh Coun- 
ty Tuberculosis and Health society has. 
presented the Allentown and Sacred 
Heart hospitals with complete chest 
x-fay equipment. 

Bellefonte, Pa.—Local donors have 
given the Centre County hospital a 
baby conveyor and a nursery warming 


Oil City, Pa——The Child Conser- 
vation League has purchased an aspira- 
tor for the Oil City hospital. The ma- 


chine has been installed and is now 


in use in the hospital delivery room. 
Waynesburg, Pa.—The installation 
of a new surgical light in the minor 
operating room at Greene County Me- 
morial hospital has been announced. 


d 
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THE NATION’S NEWS 


Bishop, Calif—The Los Angeles 
Board of Water commissioners recent- 
ly voted approval of the sale of over 
seven acres of land in Bishop to the 
Northern Inyo County hospital dis- 
trict. The property will be the loca- 
tion of the district's new hospital, 
plans for which are already drawn and 
approved. 

El Centro, Calif—In an effort to 
procure hospital buildings and 100 
hospital beds from the War Assets 
Administration, the Imperial county 
board of supervisors authorized the 
signing of an application for transfer 
of airport property at the U. S. Navy 
auxiliary airport at Holtville, and also 
the signing of an application for pur- 
chase of institutional property there. 
If the board of supervisors is success- 
ful, such property will be used as a 
tuberculosis sanatorium for Imperial 
county. 

Fresno, Calif—Six San Joaquin 
Valley communities, including Fresno, 
are listed among the first in California 
to receive federal aid for the expansion 
of their hospital facilities. The hos- 
pital needs of these communities were 
declared the greatest in the state. 

Inglewood, Calif—65 physicians 
of this city have incorporated under 
the name of the “Centinela Hospital 
Association” in order to purchase and 
operate the hospital as a non-profit in- 
stitution. The move was made in 
order to keep Centinela hospital for 
Inglewood patients. 

Los Angles, Calif—An addition to, 
or an endowment of, the Good Sam- 
aritan hospital has been voted by the 
executive council of the Episcopal 
diocese cf this city as a memorial to 
the late Right Reverend William Ber- 
trand Stevens, bishop of Los Angeles. 

Oakland, Calif —Following a state- 
ment of the Alameda County Medical 
association that the shortage of hos- 
pital beds in this county is so acute 
that an epidemic would become a 
major disaster, the ways and means of 
providing up to 800 more hospital 
beds for the county, at a cost of some 
$16,000,000, is under study. 

Santa Rosa, Calif —On November 6, 
a dinner costing $1,000 a plate was 
offered here, proceeds to go into a 


fund to build the Santa Rosa Me- 
morial hospital. 

Boulder, Colo.—The Colorado State 
Medical society house of delegates re- 


cently established an “average” fee 


schedule for physicians throughout 
Colorado. 

Denver, 
course in medical records leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in 
business is being offered students in 
the University of Colorado school of 
business. The course is designed to 
prepare students for the profession of 
medical record librarian, and com- 
bines the supervisory and administra- 
tive ‘responsibilities of the office man- 
ager with the duties of the research 


assistant. 


Denver, Colo.—Dr. Ward Darley, 
director of the University of Colorado 
medical center, has announced the 
opening, on Jan. 5, of the first training 
school for physical therapists in the 
Rocky Mountain area. 

Washington, D. C.—An extensive 
study of what a patient pays when he 
goes to a hospital is' under considera- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 
Medical society leaders in this vicinity 
feel that people are entitled to know 
just what they are paying for when 
illness strikes their families. The 
proposed survey would not only break 
down the hospital bill into its com- 
ponent parts, but would compare it 
with the annual income of the pa- 
tient’s family. 

Chicago, Ill—During the month of 
November, theatrical personalities en- 
tertained at the second annual Dr. 
Solomon Memorial Research founda- 
tion dinner, and also contributed to 
the fund to aid the foundation’s re- 
search at Cook County’s Hektoen in- 
stitute. A total of $50,000 was raised 
at the dinner. 

Chicago, Ill—A site has been se- 
lected for the location of a $5,000,000 
state tuberculosis sanitarium within the 
projected West Side medical center 
here. The proposed new 500-bed 
tuberculosis sanatorium will cover five 
and one-half acres and will have a 
park area for convalescents. 

Downey, Ill.—A contingent of rela- 
tives of patients at the Veterans’ hos- 
pital here gather every Thursday 
morning to mend and sew for the 
men. The group was organized to 


Colo.—A new major 


“keep the wearing apparel of the pa- 


tients in repair. As their work was 
hampered by the lack of sewing ma- — 
chines, the women sponsored a card 
and games party on December 4, to 
obtain enough money to purchase 
needed equipment. 

Carlisle, Ky.—The fiscal court has 
authorized a group of hospital archi- 
tects to prepare applications to the 
Federal Works Administration for 
funds for advance planning for a 
hospital in Nicholas county. The 
proposed institution would accommo- 
date 20 beds. 

Leesville, La——The town of Lees- 
ville has purchased the Leesville War 
Memorial hospital, which is being 
operated by the organization on a 
nonprofit basis. The hospital had 
been constructed by the federal gov- 
ernment in 1944, at a cost of $250,- 
000. It has a 64-bed capacity, with an 
emergency operating room in addition 
to a major operating room. 

Lowell, Mass.—A $2,500 appropri- 
ating order submitted to the Lowell 
city council provides for the establish- 
ment of a bacteriological laboratory at 
the isolation hospital here. The fed- 
eral government will provide the sal- 
ary for a technician to staff the new 
facility at the hospital, with the only 
cost to the city being the initial outlay. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Florence Crit- 
tenton home and hospital recently 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 

Albany, N. Y.—Governor Dewey 
has approved a $275,000 appropria- 
tion from the emergency housing fund 
for the reconversion of the former St. 
Mary's maternity hospital in Buffalo 
into a veterans’ housing project with 
55 to 60 apartments. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Long Island 
college of medicine recently dedicated 
its new six-acre campus facing Kings 
county hospital in Brooklyn. On this 
plot, four new medical buildings will 
be constructed; the first, an eight- 
story Hall of Science, may be com- 
pleted by 1951, at a cost estimated at 
$5,750,000. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—At a meeting of 
the Buffalo Regional Hospital Plan- 
ning Council, Dr. John J. Bourke, 
executive director of the Joint Hos- 
pital Survey and Planning Commission 
at Albany, told members that Buffalo 
and Erie county now have 71 per cent 
of the estimated needed hospital faci- 
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lities. It is estimated that Buffalo now 
needs 1,594 beds in addition to those 
in existence. 

New York, N. Y.—The eighty-nine 
member voluntary hospitals of the 
United Hospital Fund operated under 
deficits totaling $4,500,000 in 1946. 
This was two-and-a-half times the 
deficit for 1945. 

New York, N. Y.—Some 200 men 
and women who have served the New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center 
for fifteen years or longer were honor 
guests several weeks ago at a dinner 
given in the nurses’ residence of the 
Center by the Joint Administrative 
Board of the hospital and the univer- 
sity. The dinner also marked the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the opening of 
the medical center in its present loca- 
tion. 

Southold, N. Y.—The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Eastern Long Island 
hospital association recently voted to 
increase the hospital rates, due to in- 
creasing costs of operating that institu- 
tion. 


DRIVES 


Arcadia, Calif—Plans are under 
way for the inauguration of a finan- 
cial campaign to make possible the 
construction of a 100-bed communi- 
ty hospital. Several sites for the 
proposed institution have been of- 
fered, one as a gift, the others as 
sales. No decision can be made un- 
til the building and site committee 

.* has investigated each locality and has 
had the advice of expert hospital 
consultants. 

Covina, Calif —$150,000 of the re- 
quired $210,000 has already been ob- 
tained in the drive for funds to com- 
plete the purchase and modernization 
of the Covina hospital. When the 
necessaty sum is obtained, the hospital 
will become a valley-owned project 
for valley residents. Hospital officials 
have pointed out that the method of 
financing the purchase of the hospital 
is based on an investment plan for 
those taking part in the project, rather 
than on a gift or donation basis. 

San Diego, Calif—A drive to 
raise $1,000,000 for a 100-bed ad- 
dition to Scripps Memorial hospital 
in La Jolla is now in full swing. 
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Walt Tufford, chairman of the 
drive’s San Diego County Special 
Gifts Committee, started out the 
campaign with his own personal 
contribution of $2,500. 

Santa Monica, Calif.—The Sisters 
of Charity are conducting a fund- 
raising drive for $1,000,000 to build 
a new wing on St. John’s hospital. 
The wing will supplement present 
facilities, which provide two hospitals 
of less than 300 beds serving an area 
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of 500,000 persons in the Bay Dis- 
trict. 

Washington, D. C.—Homeopathic 
hospital has announced the opening 
of a $50,000 drive to enlarge and 
modernize its present four-story build- 
ing. The cost of the expansion pro- 
gram has been estimated at $75,000. 
Nearly $10,000 has been pledged by 
private sources, an additional $15,000: 
will be turned over from funds of the 
private, non-profit institution, and the 
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remaining $50,000 must be raised by 
public subscription. ~ 

Sebring, Fla—A campaign wa 
recently begun to raise $150,000 for 
the proposed Ridge Area hospital. 
Working under the supervision of a 
general chairman, special committees 
will call on some 2,500 listed firms 
and individuals who, it is felt, can 
and should give their proportionate 
share in making the hospital a reali- 
ty. The hospital group has already 
obtained the building, which was 
formerly the Highlands Lakes hotel 
property. It was obtained from the 
War Assets Administration, without 
cost for hospital purposes, provided 
that the $150,000 was secured before 
November and following months. 

Boise, Ida.—Boise’s two general 
hospitals have joined in a campaign 
to raise $600,000 for needed expan- 
sion of facilities. St. Alphonsus and 
St. Luke’s hospitals plan the fund- 
raising effort for the latter part of 
November. 

Chicago, Ill—A drive has opened 
to obtain funds for the construction 
of a $1,250,000 hospital to be built in 
Stickney Township. 


Chicago, Ill—A dinner for 300 


guests launched a $3,500,000 build- 
ing campaign for St. Luke’s hospital 
recently. Contemplated additions are 
a new clinic building, a central build- 
ing to house an obstetrical depart- 
ment, operating rooms, diagnostic 
clinics, laboratories and administrative 
offices. 

Chicago, Ill_—Nearly a dozen Chi- 
cago business and industrial leaders 
have accepted special assignments to 
guarantee success to the attempt to 
raise more than two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars enabling the University 
of Chicago to apply developments of 
atomic research to cancer investiga- 
tion. 

Columbia City, Ind—A drive has 
begun to raise $50,000 for modern 
equipment for the proposed Whitley 
County hospital. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Campaign plans 
are being formulated prior to a con- 
centrated drive to raise $2,000,000 for 
a 200-bed East Side hospital. 

Martinsville, Ind—A campaign be- 
gan in November to raise funds for 
the construction of a new wing at the 
Morgan County Memorial hospital. 

Salem, Ind.—A giant rally served as 


the kick-off, launching a drive for 
$86,000 needed for construction of a 
Washington County hospital. 

Tipton, Ind.—The half-way mark 
was reached recently in the drive to 
raise $200,000 for Tipton County Me- 
morial hospital. 

Adair, Ia—November, was the clos- 
ing date of the campaign to raise $50,- 
000 for the Adair County Memorial 
hospital. 

Cherokee, Ia.—$80,000 has been 
obtained in the fund-raising campaign 
for the Sioux Valley hospital. The 
funds have been received from a total 
of 1,051 contributors. 

Ogden, Ia.—The Iowa Lutheran 
hospital has announced a campaign to 
raise funds for a new wing. The hos- 
pital is asking a total of $750,000 of 
people in Des Moines and central 
Iowa counties. : 

Onawa, Ia.—The local softball team 
has donated its prize money won in 
a recent softball tournament for the 
beginning of a fund for a community 
hospital in Onawa. 

Ellsworth, Ks.—Plans are underway 
for the biggest drive in this county’s 
history, in which the funds will be 
used to double the size of Ellsworth 
County Veterans Memorial hospital. 
The goal has been set at $100,000. 

Hiawatha, Ks.—A new drive will 
begin shortly to obtain funds for the 
construction of a community hospital. 
Total amount to be raised in this com- 
munity is approximately $120,000, of 
which more than $71,000 has been 
pledged. 

Larned, Ks.—The Dominican Sis- 
ters have agreed to give $125,000 as 
their share in the building fund for 
a community hospital. The hospital 
committee also has approximately 
$146,000 in cash donations from 
firms, families, and individuals. 

Covington, Ky.—A $200,000 cam- 
paign will be launched next spring by 
Booth hospital, to provide for an ex- 
pansion of hospital service. 

Lexington, Ky.—To date, $440,000 
has been raised in the campaign aimed 
at obtaining $1,500,000 for the Cen- 
tral Baptist hospital. . 

Paducah, Ky.—A campaign was 
launched recently to raise funds for 
the West Kentucky Baptist hospital. 

Houlton, Me.—In an effort to ex- 
pand the Madigan Memorial hospital, 
a drive has begun to raise $125,000. 


Clinton, Mich.—A goal of $80,000 
has been set in an effort to raise 
money for an addition to the Clinton 
Memorial hospital. Total cost of 
erecting and equipping the new hos- 
pital addition is estimated at $120,- 
000. The addition will provide 18 
more adults’ beds and a nursery that 
will accommodate 22 infants. 

Escanaba, Mich.—The Schoolcraft 
Memorial hospital committee recently 
concluded a drive to raise $50,000 for 
the hospital. 

Saginaw, Mich—A  community- 
wide drive to raise $500,000 to as- 
sure construction of a new St. Luke’s 
hospital has begun. Construction will 
begin as soon as the goal is reached. 

Shelby, Mich.—Shelby Community 
hospital has launched a drive to raise 
funds for additions and improvements. 
The quota has been set for $20,000 to 
$25,000. 

Hinckley, Minn.—More than $15,- 
000 was pledged toward the con- 
struction of a community hospital in 
Hinckley, on the first day of the cam- 
paign for funds. 

Madison, Minn.—The sum of $10,- 
000 has been added to the building 
fund for a new hospital in this rural 
area. 

Monett, Mo.—A fund drive that 
will: last for three months and will 
endeavor to raise $100,000 for St. 
Vincent’s hospital here, opened recent- 
ly. The funds will be used to con- 
vert the hospital into a two-story 50- 
bed institution. 

Livingston, Mont.—The drive to 
raise $350,000 for the Livingston Me-, 
morial hospital was successfully com- 
pleted recently. Total subscriptions 
amounted to $354,000. The hospital 
will be constructed in memory of the 
Park county soldiers who died during 
World War II. 

Missoula, Mont.—A campaign for 
additional contributions to the fund 
for enlarging the Memorial hospital 
here was launched several weeks ago. 
The Memorial Hospital association 
now has pledges and contributions 
totaling $335,000, toward a goal of 
$450,000. With the money obtained, 
it is planned to enlarge the hospital to 
a capacity of 100 beds, doubling pre- 
sent capacity. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A _ house-to-house 
campaign to solicit funds for the pro- 
posed Inter-Community hospital began 
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470 Alabama St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


laNEW Floor 
THE OLD 


HIGH, QUALITY 


1947 Broadway 


DistrisutorsS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. erancues tm principal cities wh, ¥. 


last month. The goal is $500,000. 

Canton, N. Y.—The communities 
of Canton, Gouverneur and Alexan- 
dria Bay have subscribed $839,000 
toward the construction of an inte- 
grated system of hospitals for this 
area. 


Carmel, N. Y.—The Mahopac hos- 
pital building fund is now approach- 
ing the $10,000 mark, with an ulti- 
mate. goal of $25,000. 


GIFTS 


Santa Ana, Calif—Bette Davis, 
motion picture actress, has donated 
$10,000 to the building fund for a 
new Santa Ana Community hospital. 


Aurora, Ill—Ira C. Copley, pub- 
lisher and utility executive, left $1,- 
350,000 to the Copley hospital of this 
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city. He died November 2 in the 
hospital, which was built and largely 
maintained by his donations. 

Chicago, Ill—Walter S. Ross, a 
Chicago real estate broker, has made 
a gift of $50,000 to Northwestern uni- 
versity medical school for study of 
degenerative diseases such as heart, 
kidney ailments, high blood pressure 
and cancer. 

Chicago, Ill—Mrs. Nora Nixon, of 
Long Beach, Calif., has left $7,000 to 
the Cook County hospital, according 
to Dr. Ole C. Nelson, medical di- 
rector. Mrs. Nixon’s husband, it was 
explained, was cared for in the 1890's 
when he was a penniless typhoid fever 
patient at the hospital. 

Malden, Mass.—Ex-Governor Al- 
van T. Fuller has donated $15,000 to 
the Malden hospital for the purchase 
of essential equipment. 

Brookhaven, Miss.—The Mississippi 
Baptist hospital’s 100-bed addition 


received a gift of $1,000 for the dedi- 
cation of a room in memory of Dr. 
Plautus Iberus Lipsey and Mrs. Julia 
Johnson Lipsey. 

Manchester, N. H.—Dr. D. C. Y. 
Moore of. Manchester bequeathed his 
extensive medical library and instru- 
ments to the Manchester Memorial 
hospital. 

Canton, N. Y.—Jesse H. Jones, 
former Secretary of Commerce, has 
given a $1,000 gift to the Alexandria 
Bay hospital committee. 

New York, N. Y.—The Irving 


' Geist Foundation has donated $50,000 


for the construction of a swimming 
pool in the Institute of Rehabilitation 
and Physical Medicine, which will 
be a part of the new university section 
of the New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center. 

Kittanning, Pa.—Armstrong Coun- 
ty hospital has received $200 from the 
American Greek Catholic union. 
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HOW TO DO IT, 


WHERE 10 GET IT. 


Without cost to you any of the literature, or details on the new equipment and prod- 
ucts, listed below, will be forwarded promptly by a reliable manufacturer. This in- 
formation is practical for your hospital. Order by number and address this magazine, 


450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


No. 476. A new 2-Cylinder Truck, 
for the quiet transporting of two 
large cylinders of medical gases, has 
been announced by The Ohio Chem- 
ical and Mfg. Company. This truck, 
with two 10-inch rubber-tired ball- 
bearing wheels and two rear wheels 
on rigid non-collapsible support, is 
especially convenient for the trans- 
porting of a cylinder of anesthetic 
gas and one of oxygen, or where 
large cylinders of oxygen and he- 
lium are used for therapeutics. Write 
for further details and price. 


No. 479. Hemo-Pak Hemostatic Ab- 
sorbable Gauze and Cotton Dress- 
ings has recently been announced by 
Johnson & Johnson. Prepared from 
oxidized cellulose, they effect hemo- 
stasis within two minutes after ap- 
plication to the bleeding points. 
Absorption occurs between the sec- 
ond and seventh day following the 
implantation of the material, which 
is most effective when used dry. 
When exposed to blood, Hemo-Pak 
oxidized gauze or cotton turns black 
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and forms a soft gelatinous mass 
which molds itself to irregular sur- 
face contours’ and controls hem- 
orrhage by acting as a cork in the 
mouths of the bleeding vessels. Lit- 
erature available on request. 


No. 123. The American Surgical 
+ gr Technique is a highly scien- 
tific treatise on the mechanics of 
true surgical lighting. The brochure 
is prefaced by a discourse on “The 
Mechanics of True Surgical Light- 
ing,” followed by 27 pages of dis- 
cussion regarding the proper light- 
ing for the various surgical proce- 
dures, including black and white as 
well as color illustrations. This work 
is not to be considered in the light 
of the conventional piece of sales 
literature, for many of the foremost 
professional and technical minds in 
the field have contributed to its de- 
velopment. A copy should be in 
your hospital library — available 
without charge on request. 


No. 459. Domeboro Tabs (Burow’s 
Solution) is now available in three 
convenient forms, the powder form 
and tablets, saving time and money 
for large institutions in their out- 
patient departments, because no bot- 
tles or distilled water are required; 


the ointment form possesses the ad- 
vantage of being particularly suit- 
able for ambulatory patients. Dome- 
boro is the trade name for the pat- 
ented, modernized form of alumi- 
num acetate (Burow’s Solution 
1:20). Samples and complete litera- 
ture will be forwarded without 
charge. 


No. 477. Tomac Deodorizing Drain- 
age Bottle, a new type drainage bot- 
tle that neutralizes and deodorizes 
exudate odors before they have a 
chance to contaminate the room. A 
small sponge saturated with Aero- 
Klenz deodorant fits into the top of 
the bottle and automatically deodor- 
izes the air as it leaves the container. 
The bottle hangs safely and securely 
under the patient’s bed out of the 
patient’s view. Suspended approxi- 
mately 414” from the floor so as not 
to interfere with cleaning. Write 
for details. 


No. 467. Floor Job Specifications, a 
new book dealing with Super Shine- 
All, a neutral, liquid, chemical 
cleaner used to clean all types of 
floors and other surfaces, and full of 
real hints on economical floor treat- 
ments and maintenance will be sent 
you free upon request. Super Shine- 
All, as a cleaner, dissolves and re- 
moves foreign matter, its trackless 
filler can be polished to an attractive 
lustre, and will protect the surface 
of floors and cut your labor costs. 
Send for this complimentary bro- 
chure, 


No. 439. Anniversary Catalog. The 
Harold Supply Corporation, cele- 
brating their 25th year in business 
serving the hospitals and institutions 
throughout the country, have re- 
cently issued an 80-page anniversary 
catalog, featuring many new items 
in stainless steel equipment and hos- 
pital furnishings. Copies available 
on request. 
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CATALOG showing com- 
plete line of GRUSS Needles 


will be sent upon request. 


Made in U.S. A. 


NEE 
pons 


NON-TRAUMATIC 
@ RETHREADABLE 
@ SINGLE SUTURE 


The GRUSS Needle has the patented 
feature of holding a single strand of 
suture material, yet is rethreadable 
with ordinary sutures and may be used 
indefinitely. The single suture easily 
follows the needle through tissue, thus 
reducing trauma and tearing tendency 
to a minimum. All needles are specially 
heat treated by our own process, and are 
individually hand ground and honed. 


GRUSS 
NEEDLE CoO. 


Dept. 1 


88 First Street » San Francisco 5, California 


No. 456. The Boulevard, a new in- 
expensive folding wheel chair, is 
designed with a frame that is all 


. welded, seamless steel tubing fin- 


ished in aluminum bronze. Folding 
mechanism consists of cross braces, 
front and rear, that give —— sup- 
port and afford shock absorbing ac- 
tion. Hinged hardwood folding 
footboard securely locks chair in 
open position. Wheels are light 
weight 24” bicycle type, 1” solid 
rubber tires and easily gripped hand- 
rims for self propulsion. Sealed hub 
ball bearings throughout for smooth, 


silent easy mobility. Seat and back - 


made of flexible, heavy weight, out- 
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door green material. Ideal for use 
in hospitals and sanitariums where 
patients may or may not require an 
attendant’s aid. When folded, the 
chair is 10” wide, easily carried in 
ambulances or stored out of the way. 
Write for further details, prices, etc. 


No. 279. “One Sure Thing” is the 
name of an attractively printed, 
photographically illustrated folder, 
describing in detail the safety and 
other advantages of Deknatel Name- 
On Beads for identifying hospital- 
born babies. Copy will be mailed 
to any hospital executive or physi- 
cian if requested. 


No. 428. Gebauer’s Ethyl Chloride, 
recognized for over forty years as a 
high grade, chemically pure product, 
is prepared especially for anesthesia. 
In the past this liquid was packaged 
in metal tubes only; however, recent 
demands for an anesthesia in a glass 
container brought about the design 
of the new Gebauer Dispenseal Bot- 
tle in addition to the metal tube. 
The Dispenseal Bottle has a simple, 
handy lever cap, convenient to use 
and which emits the Ethyl Chloride 
in the form of a fine, medium or 
coarse spray, The label is marked 
with graduations to indicate at a 


glance the quantity of anesthesia 
used for a given patient. Write for 
illustrated literature. 


No. 461. Reduction of the danger 
from pyrogen reaction is the chief 
advantage of the new expendable 
I. V. Set. Can now be thrown away 
after a single use, thus saving time 
usually spent in preparing, cleaning 
and sterilizing regular hospital I. V. 
sets, Available in boxes of 48, the 
set contains an all glass dripmeter 
which may be inserted directly into 
the saftiflask. Forty inches of pure 
latex tubing connect the dripmeter 
to the ground glass needle adaptor. 
Further information available. 
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No. 478. The Gruss Needle has the 
patented feature of holding a single 
strand of suture material, yet is re- 
threadable with ordinary sutures 
and may be used indefinitely. The 
single suture easily follows the 
needle through tissue, thus reducing 
trauma and tearing tendency to a 
minimum. Gruss Needles, made to 
high standards of precision and in- 
dividually hand ground and honed, 


are specially heat treated and will . 


not break or bend out of shape when 
subjected to the use for which they 
are intended. 


No. 475. The Holt Industrial Vac- 
uum (Model VA 20) meets every 
maintenance need in hospitals and 
institutions. As a dry vacuum it 
efficiently takes care of dust and the 
work clean up problem; is unex- 
celled for wet pick-up in scrubbing 
and rug shampoo operations. Eight- 
een attachments and accessories are 
included in the purchase price of the 
machine, equipping it for every 
type of vacuum pick-up. This 
heavy-duty machine is unusually si- 
lent in operation, making it par- 
ticularly adaptable to hospitals and 
other institutions where noise is a 
factor, Motor operates on either 
AC or DC, 0 to 6 cycles. Weighs 
45 lbs; with attachments, 65 lbs. 


No. 334. Vitamin Products (Lilly) 
for Prescription Use. The 1947 
edition of this literature, attractively 
printed and profusely illustrated in 
natural color, has recently been re- 
leased. An unusual feature of the 
booklet is a thumb index (for easy 
reference) of the various vitamins: 
A, B,, B,, B,, C, D, E, K, etc. Also 
included: listings of the recom- 
mended daiuy vitamin allowances for 
children and adults; vitamin value 
of foods; percentage of vitamin loss 
during food preparation and a very 
complete bibliography. Copies are 
sent without charge. 
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No. 173. Capital Curtain Cubicles, 
Designed to conserve space and af- 
ford greater privacy, these cubicles 
are installed in wards, semi-private, 
first aid, private ‘or examination 
rooms. Installations made quickly 
by any mechanic, for each cubicle 
curtain is numbered and accom- 
panied by a plan sheet and detailed 
instructions. One of the outstand- 
ing patented features prevents hooks 
from catching or jamming and, as 
the illustration shows, they cannot 
be removed or lost — only one cur- 
tain necessary to maintain complete 
privacy. Curtains are non-transpar- 
ent and sanforized, produced in 
white and restful fast colors. Com- 
pletely informative illustrated litera- 
ture K-5 available. 


No. 466. Plastico Moulage Mate- 
rials, developed and perfected over 
a period of years and now being 
used in every branch of science, have 
unlimited possibilities and can be of 
great value in the study of anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, neurology, 
etc. Pathological specimens, such as 
lesions, pre- and post-operative con- 
ditions, which can not be preserved 
in their original state or handled ex- 
tensively, can be produced for future 
examination, analysis and study by 
the use of Plastico Moulage Mate- 
rials; and can also be valuable in de- 
termining the course of therapy. 
The Moulage is aseptic, does not af- 


fect the color or texture of tissues 
to which applied and does not harm 
them in any way. Melting it, to pre- 
pare for use, renders it sterile. Many 
actual uses, i.e., in orthopedic, plas- 
tic surgery, for teaching purposes, 
etc., are described in the very in- 
teresting fully illustrated literature, 
which is available without charge. 


No. 321. Portable Baby Incubator. 
Designed to supply constant, auto- 
matically-controlled heat and. in- 
creased humidity for both premature 
and full term babies, for the ad- 
ministration of oxygen to either pre- 
mature or full term babies; as an 
ambulance for the transportation of 
babies; for the administration of 
oxygen ata high humidity; as a 
portable incubator for use in re- 
mote areas where hospitalization is 
impractical; and for the incubation 
of a full term baby in shock. Tested 
by over ten years of actual hospital 
use. Simple and safe to use; and 
low in cost. Write for illustrated 
leaflet and prices. 


No. 449. Lifetime Guardian of 
your Linens, a new folder on Ever- 
mark Dry Transfers describes an im- 
proved type of dry transfer guaran- 
teed to last as long as the material 
to which it is applied. These trans- 
fers ate — on paper which acts 
as a medium for carrying the mark- 
ing material until it is driven into 
the cloth by heat. The marking ma- 
terial is said to penetrate the cloth 
vertically without smudging or - 
spreading. No indelible ink is used, 
but instead a special marking com- 
pound that cannot be washed out, 
even under severe conditions. As a 
special service; the manufacturer 
maintains an art department, at no 
extra cost, to create any design, em- 
blem or personalized names. Ever- 
marks are available for heavy type of 
goods and fine thin materials. A 
free copy of this two-color folder 


‘may be obtained by writing this 


department. 
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No. 470. Hot-R-Cold Paks, a re- 
markable departure from old style 
hot water bottles and ice bags, are 
made of clear, tough, pliable Viny- 
lite, The Pak is filled with a green 
tinted solution that retains heat or 
cold for long periods. To make 
cold, put the Pak in a freezer or any 
cold compartment; to heat, merely 
ut in hot water for a few minutes. 
he Paks are segmented and can be 
cut for smaller paks. Write for 
further details. 


No. 349. The Hospital Specialties 
Catalog and Price List for 1947-48, 
designed especially for hospital use, 
is now available. The catalog in- 
cludes information concerning safti- 
flask solutions, blood equipment, as 
well as biological products which 
the company has available, giving 
also, the right up-to-the-minute price 
picture. Free copies may be ob- 
tained by writing. 


When You Think of - - - 


BUROW'S 
SOLUTION 


Use - - 


DOMEBORO 


The patented, modernized form 
of basic ALUMINUM ACETATE. 


Available in 
TABLETS and POWDER 


You will save time and money as other 
large institutions are doing in their out- 

ent departments because no bottles or 
distilled water are required. 


Hundreds of millions of tablets have been 
used all over _the world by the 

y, Navy, Red Cross, Veteran's Ad- 
ministration, UNRRA and the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 


DOMEBORO TABS are listed on page 
376 of the ‘Manual of Dermatology” 
issued under the auspices of the Na- 
tiongl! Research Council as_ ‘BU- 


Samplés and literature on request. 


DOME CHEMICALS, INC. 


250 E. 43rd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: 
F. J. Whitlow & Co., Ltd., 
Malton, Ont., Can. 


Distributor for Cal., Ariz, & Nev. 
Obergfel Bros., 420 S, San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


T & G Plates Provide 
MINIMUM METAL 
MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


TOWNSEND-GILFILLAN 


BONE PLATES AND SCREWS 
(stainless steel) 

for 
Immobilization 
in FRACTURE 
TREATMENT 


By Actual Tests — 
T & G Screws Provide 
15% GREATER 
HOLDING POWER 


Descriptive Literature On Request 


WALLACE ORTHOPEDIC SUPPLY CO. 
919 Taft Building 
Hollywood 28, California 


ETHYL CHLORIDE 
U. 

The Ohio bottle of Ethyl Chloride (100 grams) “fits 

the hand like a glove —provides maximum surface 

for hand heat—and the broad base minimizes 

accidental tipping. Dependable spray is assured 

by the improved leak-proof closure. 


Rigid testing and checking of Ohio Ethyl Chloride 
insure absolute purity,and compliance with speci- 
fications of the United States Pharmacopoeia. 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
1400 East Washington Avenue 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


2 Manutecturers of Medical Apparatus, 
and for the 
Chemical 
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No, 465. The new Penicillin tab- 
lets 100,000 unit are now available 
for oral treatment of low grade in- 
fection. Buffered by calcium car- 
bonate, these tablets come in screw- 
top bottles holding twelve. Each 
let contains 100,000 units of cal- 
cium penicillin buffered with 0.4 
of calcium carbonate, and may 
used prophylactically in rheumat- 
ic or congenital heart disease when 
tonsillectomy or tooth extraction is 
planned. May be stored at room 
temperature for twelve months 
without any significant loss of po- 
tency. Further information may be 
obtained by writing. 


No. 78. Franklin’s Rubber Gloss 
Wax is officially listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories as an anti-slip 
floor treatment material. Damp 
mopping does not flush away the 
protective film and accidental spill- 
age does not cause ugly white spots 
or a dangerous slippery condition. 
This wax is weather-proof, extreme 
heat and cold do not destroy its 
efficiency. Also available, is Frank- 
lin’s Rubber Gloss Cleaner for floors, 
which cleans by saturation. No hard 
scrubbing necessary, the cleaner it- 
self doing the work. Restores color 
and beauty, preparing the floor for 
smooth application of wax. Write 
for literature describing full line of 
maintenance materials. 


No. 431. Ethicon Nylon Sutures 
are now offered in a new 100-yard 
dispensing package to facilitate the 
preparation and handling of nylon 
sutures. The package is designed 
to eliminate the necessity of opening 
the box to unwind the strand for 
cutting into desired lengths. A 
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slight pull releases the material but 
an automatic braking action pre- 
vents spool from unwinding when 
ull is relaxed. All Ethicon Mono- 
ent Nylon in 100 yard lengths 
from size 5-0 to size 3 is now being 
ee in the new container. 
tite for prices and further details. 


No. 462. The Continentalair Model 
3000, a new and modernized auto- 
matic iceless oxygen tent, was an- 
nounced at the St. Louis hospital 
convention. The new Continental- 
air is smaller, more compact, lighter 
in weight and has large free-swivel- 
ing rubber tired casters enabling it 
to be moved easily. The unit in- 
cludes, among other features, an 
ait volume control. The large easily 
read control panel incorporates a 
temperature dial for reading canopy 
temperature in addition to the usual 
dial for setting the temperature at 
that most comfortable for the pa- 
tient. The canopy is adjustable and 
may be moved up or down to suit 
the height of the bed or position of 
the patient, while within the canopy 
there is an air deflector that may 
adjusted to direct the air flow for 
maximum comfort of the patient. 
The model uses a sealed compressor 
unit that has no belts, pulleys, gears 
or other moving parts requiring lu- 
brication. Now available for delivery 
at no increase. 


No. 382. Hematest, a new tablet 
method for detection of occult blood 
in feces, urine and other body fluids, 
is a reliable procedure that can be 
carried out very quickly by the 
ager or laboratory technician. 
e tablet as oe is ready for 
immediate use. A dropper or pipette 
is the only additional equipment re- 
quired. Further details on request. 


No. 488. A new line of fire-resis- 
tive drapery material and made-up 
drapes, known as Plymouth Fire- 
Guard Fabrics, has been introduced 


by the H. W. Baker Linen Com- 


pany. Nonconbustible Fiberglas 

yarns and flame-proofed com | 
cotton yarns are combined to pro- 
vide fabrics that offer the style and 
draping qualities of other fine 
drapery fabrics The new fabrics 
have been approved by the Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau and by the 
Board of Standards and Appeals of 


_ New York City, as fire-resistive, and 


in addition will withstand extremely 
hard wear, as well as being a very 
decorative fabric — made in several 
floral print patterns with or without 
stripes and in plain colors. Delivery 
of the standard print patterns and 
solid colors may be had within 30 
days in pieces of about 60 to 80 
yards. Special designs in quantities. 
of 500 yards or more per pattern, 
if desired, can be supplied at a 
slight additional cost. Write for 
details and prices. 


No. 372. Foille, an analgesic-anti- 
septic for any surface injury of non- 
systemic origin is available in con- 
venient sizes, in both ointment and 


_ emulsion form. Samples and liter- 


ature sent on request. 


No. 469. The Dialvue Fever Ther- 
mometer, precision-made like a fine 
Swiss watch, is unbreakable, accu- 
rate, easily sterilized and easy to read 
because the temparatags registers on 
a watch-like dial. No shaking down 
is necessary — a pull of the button 
brings the pointer back to zero. It 
is housed, when not in use, in a 
rustproof metal case. Send for il- 
lustrated literature and other details. 
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Next Month in 
This space— 


TALES 
AMD DETAILS 


—a new column—notes from 
me, your Cutter Detail Man, 
featuring the kind of stuff 
you like to talk about when I 
call in person. 


for doctors 
only 


When you want more facts 
about a Cutter product than 
a regular ad can give —when 
you want the “intimate” de- 
tail on a new product or idea 
—when you want the latest 
story I’ve picked up on my 
rounds—you will find them 
in this column—exclusive! 


read the inside story 
Who’s the villain in the Dip- 
Pert-Tet case—and when can 
you get plenty? How research 
multiplies the blood fractions. 
Why “old maids” make safer 
intravenous solutions. All this 
and more starting next month 
in the first episode of “Tales 
and Details” from 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Berkeley 1, California 


JANUARY, 1948 


No, 452. “Ohio” Ethyl oride 
US.P., is now available in a specially 
designed 100-gram bottle equipped 
with a new type valve that provides 
positive spraying action. The bottle 
is of a design that fits the hand like 
a glove, thus providing desirable 
heat; the trigger of the valve is op- 
erated by the thumb in a natural 
position. The bottles are also avail- 
able equipped with syphon tubes. 


No, 454. A Stainless Steel Foot 
Pedal Soap Dispenser has been intro- 
duced by Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc. Soap can not touch anything 
but stainless steel in its passage from 
soap bowl to doctor’s hands. Stain- 
less steel eliminates danger of con- 


. tamination within the dispenser; and 


no corrosion or discoloration is 
possible. Many new features in- 
clude: dispenser dismountable for 
sterilization; every part that touches 
soap can be readily sterilized; a fill 
cap is provided in the head for con- 
venient filling without removing the 
bowl; a fill line indicates proper 
soap level; a broken bowl will not 
make the dispenser useless, for the 
standard thread permits use of a 
regular Mason jar in emergencies. 
Patented valves on the pump and 
nozzle prevent dripping and save 
soap by delivering a measured 
amount to the hands. New design 
of base prevents danger of tipping 
over. Available in both single and 
twin models. These dispensers are 
loaned to hospitals for use with 
Huntington surgical soaps or may 
be purchased outright. For more in- 
formation, write this department. 


package of a Sani-Swabs 


he'd like to 


} 


you'll ever 


wasteful, hande 


once you've ¢ ed easy-to-use, 
inexpensive SamisSwabs, 
New prices on % jor 6” length 


are as low as: 
$ .95 per 1000 
$1.05 per 1000 
$1.30 Box of 10 


lots of 30,000 
i lots of 10,000 


Sani-Swabs are c hine made. 
Packed 1000 to bax) in individual 
s of 125. 


tissue paper packe 


Sample Package 


Sani-Swabs) 


Write to 
Wayne Bachman 


SPLAIN & LLOYD 
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No. 463. Heidbrink Model 80-E, 
a new all-around clear-vision plastic 
oxygen tent equipped with an elec- 
tric refrigerating system, has recent- 
ly been announced. Automatic con- 
trols, with indicators mounted on a 
self-illuminated instrument panel, 
make this model an exceptionally 
convenient, dependable outfit for 
oxygen therapy. A quiet constant- 
speed electric refrigerating system 
maintains the necessary cooling ca- 
pacity at all times and a compact, 
efficient electric blower provides 
draft-free diffused circulation of au- 
tomatically humidified air, Carbon 
dioxide concentration (controlled by 
soda lime in an easily-serviced mesh 
basket) is determined by pressing a 
button on the panel. An automatic 
sampling valve is mounted on the 
panel for quick sampling of tent 
atmosphere. A pilot light on the 
panel shows when the system is op- 
erating correctly, and all readings 
can be made without outside sources 
of illumination. Send for details. 


No. 395. A New Type of Bone 
Plates and Screws is the title of re- 

rint of an article by Drs. Kenneth 

ownsend and Charles Gilfillan, 
another, Fallacies of Bone Plating by 
R. D. Joldersma, M.D., head of or- 
thopedic service, U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, San Diego. These reprints, 
together with an illustrated leaflet 
Progress in Fracture Treatment, de- 
scribe the ideal structurally perfect 
plate and a mechanically perfect 
screw for bony structure. By their 
use, bones can be perfectly re- 
duced and rigidly held; early boney 
union is obtained at least 50 per cent 
earlier than by any other method; no 
brace or casting is needed; ankylosis 
and muscle atrophy are absent. . Re- 
turn to full duty in tibia fractures is 
reduced from seven months to three 
months, in femurs from nine months 
to five months. Reprints and leaflet 
available by writing to this depart- 
ment. 
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No. 474. The Hasco All Stainless 


Steel 5-Shelf Tray iage is of 
heavy duty construction throughout ; 
all shelves and uprights are rein- 
forced at all strategic points, assur- 
ing rigidity at all times. Easy to 
keep clean, being made entirely of 
heavy gauge all stainless steel of 
bright satin finish — 10” ball-bear- 
ing rubber tired wheels, 5 shelves 
accommodating 15 trays 15” x 20”. 
Priced amazingly low. Write for 
delivery information and price. 


No. 473. A Recipe Service has been: 


inaugurated by the Heinz Company, 
whereby every hospital in the 
United States will receive regu- 
larly 4” x 6” recipe cards featur- 
ing quantity service of various of 
the company’s products. Each tested 
recipe will be a complete service for 
50 people, with one out of every 
three cards having a colored photo 
on the back showing the finished 
dish. The backs of other recipe 
cards will show suggested menus for 
complete luncheons or dinners fea- 
turing the food dish called for by 
the recipe. If your hospital is not 
receiving these recipe cards, please 
write this department. 


No. 464. Viragon, a new type of 
germicidal unit, kills many air-borne 
bacteria and banishes sick room and 
unpleasant kitchen odors. Cross- 
infection is greatly reduced by its 
use and odors are destroyed, not 
masked. Differing from the germi- 
cidal lamps and air purifiers of the 
past, which could be operated safely 
only at 20 minute intervals due to 
the high amount of ozone generated, 
Viragon functions continuously with 
safety (laboratory approved). Each 
unit combines an ultra-violet ray 
Sylvania electronic lamp and a built- 
in sanitizer (patents pending). 
Available on a tall sturdy stand or 
out-of-reach wall bracket, adaptable 
for portable or permanent installa- 
tion. Operates on 110/120 volts, 
60 cycles AC and plugs into an or- 
dinary light socket. Requiring only 
25 watts, a unit operates for about 
a penny a day. Little or no upkeep; 
service life is guaranteed. The 


manufacturer will install Viragon 
units on a trial basis; for complete 
information and actual experiences 
of users, write this department. 


No. 362. New Pentothal Film. Med- 
ical’ groups interested in intravenous 
anesthesia may arrange for the show- 
ing of a new motion picture on the 
use of Pentothal Sodium by writing 
to this department. 


No. 472. Non-Slip Floor Mainte- 
mance, an informative booklet de- 
scribing a scientific floor mainte- 
ance program which gives pol- 
ished, clean floors that are non-slip 
— in your corridors, wards and op- 
erating suite. Does not destroy the 
non-sparking quality of conductive 
floors. Complete service includes 
survey by floor safety adviser, in- 
struction of maintenance staff in cor- 
rect maintenance methods, periodic 
check-up of results, This floor main- 
tenance program has reduced slips 
and falls in leading hospitals up to 
95%, yet cut costs as much as 50%. 
U/L approved. Send for free book- 
let. 


WAR SURPLUS STERILIZERS. 
Climax Direct Steam Hospital Uten- 
sil Sterilizers. 20.4 cu. ft. Length 
24”, width 20”, depth 20”. Bronze 
composition and copper fittings; 
with perforated, rein- 
forced tray; hydraulic cover opera- 
tion; colored valve markings. Meets 
strictest sanitary codes. Original 
cost. . . . $89.50. Our price (ready 
to operate) freight prepaid ... 
$47.50, freight prepaid. Modern © 
Specialties Distributors, P.O. 1421, 
Pueblo, Colorado. 
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® Each of the ingre- 
dients of Gebaver's 
Phenyl - Mercuric - 
Chloride Solution with 
carbowax base, per- 
forms definite func- 
tions upon application 
to ringworm or other 
fungi infections. 


Packaged for convenient use in a 
light-resisting amber glass _ bottle 
which is equipped with a “dispen- 
seal” cap that acts as an hermetic 
seal when not in use. 


THE GEBAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
9410 ST. CATHERINE AVE., CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Professionally Known for Over 40 Years 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
REGULARLY 


Ask where you WORK 
Ask where you BANK 


“DAKON" 


ENHANCED PRESTIGE 

Jor LONGLIFE SERVICE 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 

PATIENT SATISFACTION 


SINCE 1935 


@ Over 2,000 DAKON designed baths 
are in daily use in hundreds of Hos- 
pitals and Practioners’ Offices 
out the U. S. Compet 
with more than twelve years of spe- 
cialized Whirlpool Bath design, con- 
struction experience and know-how 
assure you of .. . the ultimate in 
Whirlpool Bath 
values! Really. 

Tomorrow's 

Product Today! 


@ Write for 


Descriptive Circu- 
lar, trices, Etc. 
Mobile and _  Sta- 
tionery Models 
Available for Im- 
mediate Delivery 


Model No. C.H.P. 


- DAKON - 


496 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 


VAPORIZOR-INHALATOR 


for 


Respiratory 


Disturbances 


Vapor-All enjoys an established 
reputation in hundreds of hospi- 
tals because it was designed to 
satisfy the need for an efficient, 
safe and trouble-free inhalator- 

e visible water level and the EV 10 
fully encased heater, as well as Complete as Shown Tl 5.50 
the thermostatic cutoff (for Runs 12 Hours 
A.C.) insure safety. Runs up to wou EV 8 
12 hours continuously! Separate odes EV 6 
medicine chamber! 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and by the 
Council on Physical Medicine of the A.M.A. 


Order from your dealer; if not available order direct 
from 


SANIT-ALL PRODUCTS CORP. 


GREENWICH, OHIO 


Makers of 
Baby-All Sterilizers—Bottle Warmers—Vaporizers 
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ELECT CONTROLLER AT 
SHARP & DOHME 

Stuart T. Henshall has been elected 
to the office of Controller by the 
Sharp & Dohme board of directors. 
ceeds Fred A. 
Platte, who has 
resigned from 
the company. 

Mr. Henshall 
studied at Tem- 
ple university 
and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been associated with the 
Philadelphia pharmaceutical firm 
for 17 years. He is a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America and 
serves on the Tax Council of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

The Detroit district sales office 
of Sharp & Dohme, Inc., which for 
several years has been operating un- 
der the supervision of the Columbus, 
Ohio, office, discontinued opera- 
tions on November 26. Its complete 
stock has been moved to the new 
Columbus headquarters. Opera- 
tions in the new plant, containing 
approximately 22,500 square feet of 
floor space, began on December 15. 

The new Sharp & Dohme Dallas 
branch office was opened on Decem- 
ber 8. The new building has a rail- 
road siding which permits direct 
shipments from Philadelphia. 


FROM SUPPLIERS 


WEIHENMAYER JOINS 
FRANKLIN RESEARCH 
Edwin A, Weihenmayer, Jr., has 
joined Franklin Research Company 
of Philadelphia as manager of their 
paper division. Mr. Weihenmayer 
has spent his entire business life with 
the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, 
and brings with him a knowledge of 
problems involved in the manufac- 
ture of paper, as well as wide sales 
experience. His association with the 
paper company will continue. 


+ 


LILLY MAKES RESEARCH 
GRANT 
The Lilly Research Laboratories 


of Eli Lilly and Company have made | 


a research grant of $4,000 to Dr. 
James B. McNaught, professor of 
pathology at the University of Colo- 
rado medical center. The grant will 
be used for experimental studies of 
therapeutic agents in trichinosis. 


+ 


MacGREGOR APPOINTS SALES 
MANAGER 

Harlan Prater, Jr., has been ap- 

pointed sales manager of the Mac- 

Gregor Instrument Company, Need- 

ham, Mass. Mr. Prater comes to the 

company, which manufactures Vim 


needles and syringes, after 12 years 
as the firm’s Southern representative. 
He has extensive experience in the 
wholesale, drug, surgical and hospi- 
tal supply business. 


+ 


APPOINT DIRECTORS AT 
CUTTER 

Dr. Walter E. Ward has been ap- 
pointed full medical director of Cut- 
ter Laboratories, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. Previously, 
Dr. Ward had 
served as associ- 
ate medical di- 
rector. Before 
coming to Cut- 
ter last year, he 
held an assistant 
professorship in 
Medical Bacteri- 
ology at the Uni- 
versity of California. He received 
his Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago, and his M. D. from U. S. C. 
-Dr. Ward has directed the communi- 
cable disease laboratory at the Gen- 
eral hospital in Los Angeles and has 
engaged in extensive research in 
various fields of bacteriology. 

Word has also come of the ap- 
pointment of Elizabeth H. Newkom, — 
M. D.., as director of clinical research 
at Cutter. Dr. Newkom had pre- 
medical training at Barnard College 
and was graduated from Long Is- 
land College of Medicine. During 
the War, she was medical supervi- 
sor of high altitude research for 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, and for 
the past few years, has done special 
research for Cutter. 


+ 


APPOINT HOSPITAL 
SUPERVISOR 


Schering Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of Oscar 
Swarth, the company’s professional 
service representative of New York 
City, as hospital supervisor in the 
Schering Metropolitan division.. He 
will cooperate with research and clin- | 
ical studies and develop the use of 
Schering research in metropolitan hos- 
pitals. 

Various promotions in the field staff 
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have also been made known. Herman 
E. Birr has been made assistant to the 
domestic sales manager, at Bloomfield. 
Raymond Peters has been appointed 
head of the Schering sales and analysis 
unit. George Hlavin will supervise 
Schering representatives in Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio. 


+ 


SHIP ANTI-CHOLERA VACCINE 
TO EGYPT 

Sharp & Dohme Laboratories re- 
cently sent a large shipment of anti- 
cholera vaccine via American Over- 
seas Airlines plane, to Cairo, Egypt, 
to aid in controlling the cholera 
plague. 

Enough vaccine to immunize more 
than 2,000,000 persons was sup- 
plied. Earlier, the pharmaceutical 
company had made a large shipment 
of blood plasma to Cairo. Plasma is 
used to offset excessive dehydration 
occurring as a result of the disease. 
The plasma helps to maintain ade- 
quate fluids in the blood stream and 
tissues. - 

Action on the part of Sharp & 
Dohme came in response to a -plea 
from the World Health Organiza- 
tion, Interim ‘Commission. 


+ 


NEW MERRELL CATALOG 

The Wm, S. Merrell Company is 
fair-trading its complete catalog, 
concurrent with the release of an 
entirely new and revised edition of 
the Merrell price list, according to an 
announcement by Thurston Merrell, 
president, 

Every item in the catalog is fair- 
traded at 10 per cent off of the list 
price, except in a few instances 
where a separate minimum retail 
price is definitely stated. 

The new catalog, Number 109, 
marks one of the most complete re- 
visions ever made in the Merrell 
price list. In addition to the fair 
trade provisions, the new book con- 
tains a number of other features not 
previously included, 

Most important is the complete 
alphabetizing of the list. Previously 
Merrell products have been grouped 
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in the catalog by pharmaceutical 
classification (i.e. — specialties, tab- 
lets, pharmaceuticals, narcotics, etc.). 
The new catalog lists all products, 
including parenteral medications of 
the firm’s Loeser Laboratory Divi- 
sion, alphabetically by name regard- 
less of category. 

Prices shown in the catalog 
represent another deviation from 
previous practice, Rather than list- 
ing “trade” and ‘‘net” prices as here- 
tofore, the new catalog gives “list” 
and “wholesale” prices for the con- 
venience of retail druggists. They 
tell the retailer at a glance what he 
has to pay for the product and what 
the usual retail selling price is, elim- 
inating the necessity of his calculat- 
ing each price individually. 

A new section entitled ‘Product 
Notes” has been added. It gives a 


brief description, including indica- 
tions and dosage instructions of all 
major Merrell specialties. 

Bound in a gold-stamped black 


loose-leaf cover, the catalog is divid- 


ed by tabbed index pages which 
feature photographs of various oper- 
ations in the Merrell scientific re- 
search and production laboratories. 


+ 


PROMOTIONS AT SILEX 

J. H. Townsend has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Silex Com- 
pany, and Paul R. Curtis has been 
promoted from the sales staff to be- 
come assistant sales manager, the 
post formerly held by Mr. Town- 
send, according to a recent an- 


nouncement from Charles H. New- 


man, vice president. 


Looks as though some interesting informal discussions animated that annual 
meeting of the Hospital Industries’ association. The two-day session was 
held at Chicago's Edgewater Beach hotel, Dec. 5 and 6. Here you see, left to 
right: J. S. Keleher, Kenwood Mills; Thomas J. Rudesill, Scanlon-Morris Divi- 
sion, Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Co.; George J. Hooper, Puritan Com- 
pressed Gas Corp.; H. A. Nordquist, Hobart Manufacturing Co.; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer Thomas G. Murdough, American Hospital Supply Corp.; 
Elmer H. Noelting, Faultless Caster Corp.; Howard M. Fish, American 
Sterilizer Co.; President E. Jack Barns, Wilson Rubber Co; Charles E. Pain, 
Will Ross, Incorp.; Frank A. Holt, Jr., Becton-Dickinson & Co. 
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F.. flexibility in protein hydrolysate 


therapy, Baxter gives you two solutions— 
5% Protein Hydrolysate and 5% Protein 
Hydrolysate with 5% Dextrose. Autoclaved 
to assure sterility, these solutions meet the 
same high standards applied to all Baxter 
products. 
The unique flexibility is characteristic of 
caeee R the integrated Baxter program of parenteral 
Potvin Hi therapy with its wide selection of solutions, 
, equipment and standardized procedures. No 
other method is used by so many hospitals. 
Write for full information and literature. 


Boxter PIONEER NAME IN 
PARENTERAL THERAPY 


Manufactured by 
BAXTER LABORATORIES 


Morton Grove, Illinois . Acton, Ontario 


Distributed and available only in the 37 states east of the Rockies through 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORPORATION 


EVANSTON, ILL. ° NEW YORK ° ATLANTA e WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Watch for the 
SULFA 


Prescriptions this month 


“AANUARY 
i 
43 14 15-16 17 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
| 25 26 27 28 29 30 35 


Now is the time to inventory your prescription sulfonamides 
—because the chances are that you will be needing ample 
stocks these days when physicians will be treating increas- 
ing numbers of upper respiratory tract infections. 


MERCK 
PRESCRIPTION CHEMICALS 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N, J. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal, Que. 


Sulfathiazole Merck USP is 
white and quite odorless, ideal 
for suspensions and powder 
mixtures. As with all Merck 
Prescription Chemicals, Merck 
sulfonamides are produced ar. 
packaged under the most com- 
plete and rigid controls that 
have ever been devised. This 
means a great deal to your 
reputation as a pharmacist. 


Guaranty of 
F, ls and RR Lility 
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THE GLOVED HAND 


MERTHIOLATE 


Surface asepsis on the part of the surgeon is attained after 

the usual “scrub up” and the donning of sterile mask, gown, 

and rubber gloves. For the patient, Tincture ‘Merthiolate’ 
(Sodium Ethyl Mercuri Thiosalicylate, Lilly) offers an efficient 
surface germicidal action which is enhanced because ‘Merthiolate’ 
is compatible with defatting agents and does not 


coagulate tissue proteins. 


The toxicity of ‘Merthiolate’ is extremely low. 
Prolonged bacteriostatic effect is assured without tissue 


irritation or interference with the natural body defense 


mechanisms. This added protection is available with no sacrifice 


lo germicidal efficacy. 


‘Merthiolate,’ an excellent many-purpose antiseptic, 
is available as: 


‘Merthiolate’ Tincture. . . ..... 1:1,006 


'Merthiolate’ Solution. . . . . . . . . 1:1,000 


'Merthiolate’ Jelly . . . . . . 1:1,000 
‘Merthiolate’ Ophthalmic Ointment . . . . . 1:5,000 
‘Merthiolate’ Suppositories . . . . 1:1,000 


ELL DLL COMP? ANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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